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THE period of our national history with 
which the following pages are con- 
cerned is pre-eminently that in which Non- 
conformity took separate and organised form 
in English life. In many previous centuries 
there had appeared earnest-minded men and 
women who from time to time had asserted 
the supremacy of conscience as against the 
controlling authority of the State. But it 
was not till the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
and the Ejectment of Two Thousand mini- 
sters from the National Church, there came 
the great line of cleavage between Conformist 
and Nonconformist which divides the nation 
to this day. The Secession which followed 
upon the Act of Uniformity became legalised 
by the Act of Toleration, and has steadily 
grown in numbers and influence till it now 
embraces quite half the worshipping part of 
the nation. 

This being the case, and the period in 
question having so lai^ely determined the 
ecclesiastical conditions of our English life, it 
is of consequence that we should gain as 
accurate knowledge of the forces at work and 
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of the course of events as we possibly can. 
Moreover, the controversies of that time are 
still the burning questions of to-day and seem 
likely to be for a long while to come. 

I have tried to state the facts as fairly as 
truth demanded. I am afraid, however, that 
I cannot lay claim to an entirely detached 
and dispassionate spirit in relating the cruel 
wrongs which our Nonconformist fathers 
suffered at the hands of the leaders of the 
Anglican Church. It is difficult to restrain 
the rising feeling of indignation as one reads 
the story of the treatment meted out to some 
of the most saintly people in the nation by 
high-handed ecclesiastics backed by the 
power of the State. Future generations will, 
I think, wonder at the long-suffering patience 
with which both we and our fathers have 
submitted to the disabilities and indignities 
inflicted by a Church in evil alliance with the 
State. 

In presenting the history of the twenty- 
eight years between the Restoration and the 
Revolution I have made what use seemed 
desirable of the State Papers in the Public 
Record Office and of the documents brought 
to light by the Historical MSS. Commission 
Reports, which are of great value for the 
purposes of local and national history. 
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I 

THE RESTORATION 

IN a striking and suggestive essay on 
"The Tendencies of Religfious Thought 
in England, 1688-1750," published now about 
forty years ago, Mark Pattison raised his pro* 
test against what he described as the pre- 
valent mode of writing the history of the 
Church. It was defective, he thought, as 
making no attempt to apply the laws of 
thought and the succession of opinion to the 
course of English theology. Whereas there 
is a law of continuity at work which, what- 
ever we may wish, is never broken off ; and 
the religious opinions prevailing in any given 
age largely determine, either directly, or by 
way of reaction, those prevailing in the age 
that follows. 

This contention of the rector of Lincoln 
Collie as being true of the eighteenth 
century in relation to the nineteenth, is not 

2 X 
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less true of the centuries which preceded. 
Under this law of continuity prevailing then, 
as a true philosophy of history shows it ever 
must prevail, the Revival of Learning in the 
fifteenth century, the Reformation of the 
sixteenth, and the downfall and subsequent 
Restoration of the monarchy in the seven- 
teenth century were not merely striking 
events, but events marking successive stages 
of growth. Each of them carried the in- 
fluence of its predecessor on to a farther 
point, and in its turn left its impress on 
all subsequent history. 

In pursuance of this law the Restoration 
of 1660 was neither politically nor ecclesi- 
astically a simple return to the condition of 
things existing in England before the great 
Civil War began. The monarchy was once 
more set up, it is true, but Charles II. did not 
come to the throne as did his father before 
him. The great constitutional struggle begun 
by Eliot and Pym and Hampden had been 
by no means in vain. Between their time 
and the coming in of Charles II. power had 
gravitated more and more towards Parlia- 
ment, while the absolutism of the Crown had 
as steadily declined. The Commonwealth 
under the Protectorate of Cromwell is some- 
times spoken of as if it bad been a failurei 
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but in reality it was a long step forward in 
the development of the liberties of the 
nation. The Restoration was, in fact, the 
half-way house from the policy of Laud and 
Strafford to the Revolution of 1688. Not 
less to the infatuation and folly of the later 
Stuarts than to the growing spirit of con- 
stitutionalism do we owe \t that the monarch 
is no longer looked upon as one who has a 
Divine right to govern wrong, but rather as 
the highest subject in the realm, himself 
under the authority of law, as law is deter- 
mined by the representatives of the people 
in Parliament assembled. Without the later 
Stuart kings we might not so soon have 
reached the point to which we have come 
when the Government of the day no longer 
holds office by the favour of the sovereign, 
but by the will of the people as expressed by 
the Commons. It is to the Stuart kings we 
owe the Revolution ; and it was the Revolu- 
tion which secured the independence of the 
judges, limited the duration of parliaments, 
placed the liberty of the Press under the pro- 
tection of juries, and, in the words of Earl 
Russell, 'Med to the easy and undisturbed 
practice of those ancient rights and liberties 
which the Plantagenets had attempted in 
vain to subvert ; which the Tuddfs had often 
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been allowed to trample underfoot, and 
which the Stuarts sacrificed their throne to 
destroy." 

If Charles II. and James II. thus did much 
to prepare the nation for the firm assertion 
and establishment of our civil liberties, they 
did much also, in unexpected ways, to save 
the very Nonconformity they sought to 
destroy, and really prepared the way for 
ultimately securing that Religious Equality 
which is the l^jtimate goal of our hopes, 
and will be the crown and completion of our 
struggles. The years between the Restora- 
tion of 1660 and the Revolution of 1688 
were to the Nonconformists of England 
years of cruel suffering and inflicted wrong — 
years which powerfully accentuated the 
ecclesiastical differences of the nation and 
left a sorrowful heritage of bitterness and 
estrangement on even to our own times. 
But they have not been without their divine 
compensations. The moral and spiritual 
gains resulting have far outweighed the 
losses sustained. Liberty and righteous- 
ness are of far greater consequence to a 
nation's better life than a mere external 
religious agreement under which men may 
have, to a large extent, ceased to think 
for themselves* It is better for a people to 
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reach the land of freedom at last, even 
through tears and blood, than not to reach 
it at all. 

It was in the month of May, 1660, that 
Charles II. came back to the throne of his 
fathers. As he drew near to the 
English coast the cliffs of Dover 
were lined by thousands of spectators, and 
the king stepped ashore amidst wild re- 
joicings on the part of the people and 
thunders of welcome from the Castle guns. 
Pepys, the diarist, was one of the crowd 
that day, and has described for us the 
solemn presentation of a very rich Bible, 
which Charles received by saying it was 
the thing he loved above all things in 
the world. After this preliminary cere- 
mony the king's after-ride to Canterbury 
and London was one prolonged triumph, 
and the City itself when reached was even 
more demonstrative in its loyalty than the 
towns of Kent The Corporation waited at 
St George*s-in-the-Fields to receive their 
sovereign, the Lord Mayor presenting the 
City sword, after which the procession moved 
on through the City gates across London 
Bridge, and along Cheapside to Fleet Street 
and the Strand, the houses all bright with 
decorations, the train bands lining one side 
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of the street and the livery companies the 
other. John Evelyn tells us he was one 
of the many thousands who " stood in the 
Strand and blessed God." It was the Lord's 
doing, he said, '^ for such a Restoration was 
never mentioned in any history, ancient or 
modern, since the Return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish Captivity." 

But, leaving now these loyal demonstra- 
tions, let us turn to the one question which 
is our main concern — the question as to how 
the Restoration affected the Religious Life of 
the nation. For when the Long Parliament 
had abolished Episcopacy a new situation 
had been created. In some counties Pres- 
byterianism had been organised, and the 
State Church system as established by 
Cromwell from 1653 to 1660 had no cen- 
tral authority or unifying force. No sooner, 
therefore, was the king seated on the throne 
than one of the most urgent questions came 
to be as to what shape the National Church 
should take, and as to whether toleration 
should continue to be allowed to such re- 
ligious communities as remained outside. 
The Puritans, not without reason, were full 
of hope. For before landing in England 
the king had made a Declaration from 
Breda in which promise was given that 
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there should be liberty to tender con- 
sciences, and that no man should be dis- 
quieted or called in question for differences 
of opinion in matters of religfion which did 
not disturb the peace of the kingdom. 
Moreover, this Declaration had been read 
in the House of Lords and also in the 
House of Commons on the ist of May, 

Then not only had this Declaration pre- 
ceded him, but as soon as the king arrived in 
London ten or twelve of the Presbyterian 
ministers were nominated as king's chap- 
lains in ordinary, such men as Baxter, 
Calamy, Reynolds, Bates, and Manton being 
among the number. Shortly after, these 
brethren, with others, were introduced to the 
king at the lord chamberlain's lodgings by 
the Earl of Manchester. At this interview 
Baxter told the king that the people he 
and his brethren spoke for were such as were 
contented with an interest in heaven and the 
liberty and advantages of the Gospel ; that if 
these were taken from them nothing else 
would compensate them, but they would feel 
themselves to be undone by the loss of that 
which was dearer to them than all the riches 
of the world. Baxter relates that the king 
not only gave them free audience, but gracious 
answer. It should not be his fault, he said, 
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if ecclesiastical unity were not brought about 
Nay, he was resolved to see it brought about, 
and he would draw the different parties 
together himself, with more to the same 
purpose. So effusive was the king that 
good old Simeon Ashe, a man *' eminent 
above most in prayer," but not much versed 
in the ways of this world, " burst into tears 
with joy, and could not forbear expressing 
what gladness this promise of His Majesty 
had put into his heart.'^ Both Simeon Ashe 
and some other people had yet to learn that 
all this was most excellent fooling on the 
part of the king, who, under the guise of an 
easy good temper, concealed " an inveterate 
selfishness and an Oriental ingratitude," and 
who " had no worthier standard of right and 
wrong than his own way and his own ease." 
Meantime the Presbyterians still continued 
to be buoyant with hope, and sent up loyal 
addresses. That '^from godly ministers in 
Exeter and Devonshire" thanked the king 
for his Declaration, and expressed the hope 
that his tenderness might be found " that of 
a nursing father towards the young and weak 
of the flock who cannot pace it with their 
elder brethren and yet are God's anointed — 
nay, God's jewels, the apple of His eye, His 
children for whom Christ died." 
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In June, 1660, the Presbyterian ministers 

had that interview with Charles over which 

Simeon Ashe wept with tears of 

IMO J^y» ^^^ ^^ outcome of it was 
that Baxter and his associates 
were asked to draw up proposals for con- 
sideration at a future conference. Such 
conference was held at Sion Collie and 
adjourned from day to day. In the end the 
Presbyterians made certain proposals to the 
king by way of bringing about a national 
ecclesiastical settlement. 

Taking it for granted there was substantial 
agreement between themselves and their 
Episcopalian brethren on the central doc- 
trines of the Reformed religion, and that these 
differences were concerned rather with forms 
of church government, liturgical service and 
ceremonies, than with more essential matters, 
their proposals were : That their flocks might 
have liberty of worship and opportunities of 
exhorting and helping one another in the 
ways of eternal life ; that each congregation 
might have a learned and godly pastor, 
n^ligent or scandalous ministers being set 
aside; that none might be admitted to the 
Lord's Supper but such as lived a Christian 
life, and none received to confirmation with- 
out the approbation of their pastors ; and, 
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finally, that effectual course be taken for the 
pious observance of the Sabbath. 

Then as to matters of church government 
They did not misHke a modified Episcopacy, 
they said ; that is, " Episcopacy or presidency 
balanced and managed by a due commixtion 
of presbyters therewith." They submitted, 
however, that it was undesirable bishops 
should depute the administration of their 
trust in spiritual matters to commissaries, 
chancellors, and officials, many of them 
secular persons ; and they could not agree 
that the episcopal office was a distinct order 
by Divine right from that of the presbyter 
and possessing the sole power of ordination 
and jurisdiction. 

They were prepared, they went on to say, 
to accept a liturgy, but they appealed to the 
king whether, as a Christian magistrate, he 
could not free them from certain ceremonies 
of Romish sort, the worship of God being in 
itself perfect without them. The ceremonies 
objected to had been rejected by many of the 
Reformed Churches abroad, and ever since 
the Reformation they had been matter of 
contention and endless dispute in the Church. 
Would His Majesty, therefore, out of his 
princely care, graciously grant that kneeling 
at the Lord's Supper might not be enforced, 
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nor the observance of such holidays as are 
but of human institution ; and that the use of 
the surplice, of the cross in baptism, and the 
custom of bowing at the name of Jesus might 
be abolished, these things being but indif- 
ferent in the minds of the imposers of them, 
while to others they were a rock of offence, 
and not to be valued in comparison with the 
peace of the Church ? 

The men who made these proposals ex- 
pected that at their next meeting the bishops 
would be prepared to make some concessions. 
But that is not and never has been their way. 
Instead of personally appearing they sent a 
written answer to those of the Presbyterian 
ministers who had been appointed as chap- 
lains to the king. In this answer, according 
to their usual custom, they turned the conces- 
sions made by the ministers in such way as 
to make them seem almost like a confession 
they were in the wrong. You have told us, 
said the bishops, that you are agreed with us 
in the doctrinal truths of the Reformed 
religion. Why, then, make so much ado 
about what you admit are minor matters 
to the hazard of the disturbance of the peace 
of the Church? They were willing, they 
said, that liberty should be accorded to men 
of different persuasions for performing Chris- 
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tian duties according to their own way within 
their own private families so long as uni- 
formity in public worship was preserved, and 
no gap left open to sectaries for private 
conventicles. As to the matter of prece- 
dence of bishops over presbyters, that they 
held to be the true ancient primitive Episco- 
pacy and a question of order. They could 
not find that at any time it had been balanced 
or managed by authoritative " commixtion " 
of presbyters therewith, though their assist- 
ance and counsel might be sought in subor- 
dination to the bishops. Then as to the 
ceremonies objected to, lawful authority had 
already determined them to be decent and 
orderly and to serve to edification, and 
therefore agreeable to the general rule of the 
Word. These ceremonies were never r^arded 
as sacraments or imposed as such, nor was 
any moral efficacy ever ascribed to them. It 
may be true that other Reformed Churches 
had cast them off, but every National Church 
must be the best judge for itself as to what is 
fittest to appoint in order to decency and 
edification. As for the rest — the use of the 
surplice, of the sign of the cross at baptism, 
and the custom of bowing at the name of 
Jesus — His Majesty, according to his great 
wisdom and goodness, was best able to judge. 
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Notwithstanding this discouraging reply 
on the part of the bishops it subsequently 

seemed as if these conferences 
*lSl^* might yet have practical result 

For on the 4th of September Lord 
Clarendon sent to the ministers the draft of a 
proposed Royal Declaration of Indulgence. 
This document, however, did not altogether 
meet the views of Richard Baxter, who wrote 
an elaborate reply which took the shape of a 
petition to the King. Clarendon then pro- 
posed a meeting of the two parties to be held 
A^ at Worcester House in the Strand 

on the 22nd of October. The 
King himself was present on the occasion, 
tc^ether with the Dukes of Albemarle and 
Ormond, the Earls of Manchester and Angle- 
sea, Lord Holies, and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, Worcester, Salisbury, Exeter, and 
Lichfield and Coventry. These great people 
were already assembled when six of the lead- 
ing Presbyterian ministers were ushered into 
the apartment — Baxter, Reynolds, Spiurstow, 
Wallis, Ashe, and Manton. Receiving but 
formal and chilling reception, they were 
informed that it had been arranged there 
should be no disputation. The Lord Chan- 
cellor would read over his revised draft of the 
Declaration, and as he read the two parties 
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were simply to say whether they approved or 
dissented. Some comments were, however, 
made upon the document read, and conversa- 
tion held on the subject of Episcopal power 
and re-ordination. The chancellor then drew 
from his pocket another paper, saying that 
the king had been asked by the Inde- 
pendents and Baptists to grant freedom of 
worship. Charles saw at once the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out his secretly-cherished 
purpose of granting liberty to the Catholics 
had come. He proposed therefore to insert 
in the paper just read a clause to the effect 
that persons not members of the Established 
Church should be permitted to meet for 
religious worship, provided they did not 
disturb the public peace. For a moment 
the proposal was received in silence. The 
Episcopalians saw the intended bearing of 
the clause, but said nothing. Baxter was the 
first to speak. He saw that it would secure 
liberty for Papists and Unitarians. Dr. 
Wallis whispered to him to be silent and let 
the bishops g^ve answer. But it was not in 
Baxter to refrain from speech at such a time, 
and he said out plainly that there could be 
toleration neither for such as denied the 
Trinity nor for Papists. If Baxter repre- 
sented the mental attitude of his party, the 
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king saw at once he was foiled in his purpose, 
whereupon he said petulantly that there were 
laws enough against Papists, "and so His 
Majesty broke up the meeting of that day." 

Baxter went home dejected, but a few days 
later he happened to be in the city when he 
heard a boy offering printed copies 
of the king's Declaration for sale. 
He bought a copy, and at once turned into 
a shop to read it To his great relief he 
found that the clause to which he had ob- 
jected was not in the published form, and 
that the document in this its final shape 
went far towards meeting the views of tiie 
moderate Presbyterians. It really seemed as 
if the time of union and comprehension had 
come at last. For while the king herein 
professed the high esteem and affection he 
had for the Church of England as by law 
established, he at the same time professed 
his willingness to meet the objections of those 
who were not Episcopalians by making certain 
concessions. For example, care should be 
taken that the Lord's Day be applied to holy 
exercises without unnecessary divertisements; 
that insufficient, negligent and scandalous 
ministers should not be permitted, and that 
none should be preferred to the office of 
bishop but men of learning, virtue, and piety, 
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It was promised also that dioceses should be 
subdivided, and so made more workable ; that 
no bishop should ordain or exercise any part 
of jurisdiction which appertains to the cen- 
sure of the Church without the advice and 
assistance of the presbyters, and that no chan- 
cellors, commissaries, or officials, as such, 
should exercise any act of spiritual juris- 
diction ; that preferment should be given to 
the most learned and pious presbyters of the 
diocese chosen by the major vote of all ; the 
presbyters of the diocese advising and assist- 
ing in all ordinations and in every part of the 
jurisdiction. Further, care should be taken 
that confirmation be rightly and solemnly 
performed ; that none be admitted to the 
Lord's Supper without a credible profession 
of faith and promised obedience to the will 
of God ; and that no bishop should exercise 
arbitrary power or impose anything upon the 
clergy but what was according to the known 
law of the land. 

The Declaration went on to say that since 
exception had been taken to certain parts of 
the Book of Common Prayer, the king would 
appoint an equal number of learned divines 
of both persuasions to review the same, and 
make such alterations as might be thought 
most necessary ; and till such changes were 
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made ministers should read only those parts 
of the book agfainst which there could be no 
exception. Then, as far as ceremonies were 
concerned, the question of kneeling or sitting 
at the communion should be left to the 
advice of a national synod to be duly called. 
Meantime, none were to be denied even if 
they did not use the gesture of kneeling in 
the act of receiving, and no man should be 
compelled to use the sign of the cross in 
baptism, or be compelled to bow at the name 
of Jesus. Liberty, also, was to be given to 
every minister to wear or not wear the 
surplice as he might think fit, provided that 
this liberty did not extend to the king's 
own chapel, to cathedrals or collegiate 
churches, or to the colleges in the Uni- 
versities. "In a word," said the king in 
conclusion, " we do again renew our Declara- 
tion from Breda for the liberty of tender 
consciences, and that no man shall be 
disquieted or called in question for difference 
of opinion in matters of religion which do 
not disturb the peace of the kingdom. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall, October 25, 1660.' 

' ** His Majesty's Declaration to all his loving 
subjects of his kingdom of England and dominion of 
Wales concerning Ecclesiastical a£Fairs" (Wilkins' 
Concilia, iv. 560-4). 
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THE CONFERENCE A T THE SA VOY 

THE Declaration which had thus 
excited the hopes of Baxter and his 
friends was a mere act of the Royal prero- 
gative, and required further recognition by 
Parliament A Bill was therefore brought 

in by Sir Matthew Hale on the 
^1660^ 28th of November to turn it into 

law, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons expressing the gratitude of the 
members to the king for its issue. But now 
Clarendon came more prominently on the 
scene. He had no intention of seeing any- 
thing but Episcopacy established as the 
national system. Already steps had been 
taken in that direction. The king's Declara- 
tion was issued on the 2Sth of October, on 
the 28th Sheldon, as Bishop of London, and 
four other bishops, were consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey. The chancellor prob- 

x8 
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ably knew that the Declaration was only 
meant to gain time, and to entice Baxter and 
his associates within the Episcopal Church. 
The farce he felt had now gone far enough ; 
and before Sir Matthew Hale's Bill was 
brought into the House he had been busy 
securing a majority against it, and therefore 
against any comprehension of Presby- 
terianism. Technical objection was raised. 
It was contrary to precedent, it was said, to 
turn a royal edict into an Act of Parliament 
Eventually the Bill was lost, 183 voting 
against it and 157 for it Meantime matters 
were moving on apace, as Clarendon deter- 
mined they should. Great numbers of the 
old episcopal clergy were coming forward 
claiming to be reinstated in the livings from 
which they had been sequestered ; and before 
Parliament separated, on the 13 th of 
September, an Act was passed for the con- 
firming and restoring of ministers, and pro- 
viding that all " formerly ejected or sequestered 
ministers" still surviving should re-enter 
upon the possession of their benefices. 
Shortly after the dissolution of Parliament 
an Order in Council was issued to all justices 
of the peace commanding them to see to 
"the public reading of the liturgy of the 
Church of England." On the 12th of 
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November John Bunyan, one of the earliest 
of the Nonconformist sufferers, was arrested 
and sent to Bedford Gaol for holding a 
religious service at a farmhouse in the south 
of the county. 

The new Parliament met in the month of 

May, 1 66 1. For the City of London only 

Presbyterians and Independents 

*^' were elected, but almost every- 

where else the country sent up strong 
royalists and churchmen. Of the five hun- 
dred members, scarcely one in ten was of the 
old majority. It has been described as "a 
parliament of lewd young men, chosen by a 
furious people in spite to the Puritans whose 
severity had distasted them." They were 
prepared to go great lengths in favour of 
the Church. The taking of the sacrament 
according to the prescribed liturgy was 
imposed upon its members ; the bishops were 
restored to their seats in the House of Lords ; 
and the Corporation Act was passed de- 
manding an oath which Presbyterians would 
not take, as a condition of membership in 
any municipal body. This Act swept away 
at a blow the whole political influence of the 
Presbyterians in the corporations where they 
were strongest It has been truly said that 
as the subsequent Act of Uniformity destroyed 
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Presbyterianism in the Church, so the Cor- 
poration Act destroyed it in the State. 

But before describing further the action of 
Parliament towards the Nonconformists, we 
must return to the months intervening be- 
tween the two Parliaments, and refer to the 
calling and action of that Savoy Conference, 
which figures somewhat largely in the 
ecclesiastical history of the time. In the 
king's Declaration a promise had been given 
that arrangements should be made for carry- 
ing on negotiations between an equal number 
of divines on both sides in reference to the 
points in dispute between Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. To save the king's honour, 
the promise being made, rather than with 
any serious intention of bringing about any- 
thing like reconciliation and comprehension, 
the Conference was called by 
^'^ei^* royal warrant dated March 25, 
1661. It was to consist of twelve 
bishops and twelve Presbyterians, each side 
to have nine assistant divines, and as they 
met in the old Savoy palace in the Strand, 
it was called the Savoy Conference. Among 
the bishops and their assistants were Sheldon, 
Sanderson, Gunning, Gauden, and Pearson 
the author of a well-known work on the 
Apostles' Creed. On the side of the Pres- 
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byterians appeared Dr. John Wallis (the 
eminent Savilian professor of Astronomy), 
Baxter, and Calamy. The sittings of this 
commission were to be limited to four 
calendar months ; and the first meeting was 
deferred to the 15 th of April, so as not 
to interfere with the king's coronation on 
the 13th. 

Dr. Juxon, the archbishop of Canterbury, 

being too ill and broken to be present at the 

Conference, Accepted Frewen, 

^ whose Christian name proclaimed 

his Puritanical parentage, was requested to 
preside. He excused himself, however, as 
not being versed in such matters, whereupon 
the chair was, by his request, taken by 
Gilbert Sheldon, "a mighty stout man, a man 
of a brave high spirit," who, as bishop of 
London, was next in rank to the archbishop. 
The Episcopalians knew they were quite 
safe in his hands, for while a prelate of the 
Church he was a thorough man of the world, 
profoundly skilled in worldly policy, and 
represented with great ability the irreconcile- 
able section of the Church. Bishop Burnet 
says of him that " he seemed not to have a 
deep sense of religion, if any at all, and spoke 
of it most commonly as of an engine of 
government, and a matter of policy." 
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The Royal Warrant gave to the commis- 
sioners authority to review the Book of 
Common Prayer, to take into consideration 
all things which it contained, comparing the 
same with the most ancient liturgies, to con- 
sider the several directories and rules and 
forms of prayer and the objections raised 
to them, and, avoiding all unnecessary 
alterations, to make such reasonable cor- 
rections and amendments as should be 
agreed upon to be needful or expedient for 
giving satisfaction to tender consciences. 

Whenever the bishops of the Anglican 
Church have consented to conference with 
Nonconformists with professed intention to 
arrive at some concordat they have never 
been willing to make any real concessions, 
but rather to manage matters so as to make 
their opponents seem to be entirely un- 
reasonable in their complaints and alto- 
gether in the wrong. The Savoy Conference 
was certainly no exception to the rule, 
Sheldon lost no time in displaying that 
uncompromising spirit by which he was all 
along actuated, and by way of leading the 
Presbyterians into a skilfully prepared trap 
he commenced proceedings by proposing at 
once that they should reduce their objections 
to writing. To this they replied that they 
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supposed they were coming to a conference, 
and that free debate would best conduce to 
ultimate agreement But no ! the rest of the 
bishops agreed with Sheldon that nothing 
could be done till the other side had pre- 
sented the exceptions and additions to the 
Prayer Book they were prepared to make. 
The first session of the commission, there- 
fore, was very brief indeed. 

When they met again on the 4th of May 
the Presbyterians produced their objections 
to certain things in the Book of 
*^ Common Prayer. They expressed 
the opinion that the materials of a public 
liturgy should consist of nothing doubtful 
or questioned among pious, learned, and 
orthodox persons, as their professed pur- 
pose is the declaring the unity and consent 
of all who join in the public worship. To 
load public forms with private fancies upon 
which men differ is the most sovereign way 
to perpetuate schism to the world's end. 
Prayer, confession, thanksgiving, reading of 
the Scriptures, and administration of the 
sacraments in the plainest and simplest 
manner were matter enough to furnish out 
a sufficient liturgy, though nothing either 
of private opinion, or of church pomp, of 
garments, or prescribed gestures, of imagery. 
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of music, of matter concerning the dead, of 
many superfluities which creep into the 
Church under the name of order and decency ^ 
did interpose itself. To charge churches 
and liturgies with things unnecessary was 
the first beginning of all superstition, and 
when scruple of conscience began schism 
b^an. If the special guides and fathers 
of the Church would be a little sparing of 
superfluities, or not over-rigid, either in 
reviving obsolete customs or imposing new, 
there would be far less cause of schism or 
superstition. When false or suspected 
opinions are imposed the schismatic is not 
he who separates but he who imposes. They 
thought that as the first Reformers out of 
their great wisdom did at that time so com- 
pose the Prayer Book as to win upon the 
Papists and draw them into church com- 
munion, by varying as little as they well 
could from the Romish forms before in use, 
so in altered conditions the men of to-day 
would be acting according to the same rule 
of prudence and charity if they had the 
liturgy so revised as to gain upon the 
judgments and affection of all those who 
held to the substantial of the Protestant 
faith. 
After this general expression of their 
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feeling the Presbyterian leaders went on to 
state their objections in detail. They were 
opposed to the numerous repetitions and 
responses to be found in the Prayer Book, 
and to the countenance given to the observ- 
ance of Lent as a religious fast On the 
latter point they said the Act of 5th Eliza- 
beth actually forbade abstinence from flesh, 
except upon political considerations, and 
indeed prescribed punishment to be inflicted 
upon all those who by preaching, teaching, 
writing, or open speeches should notify that 
the forbearing of flesh is of any necessity 
for the saving of the soul, or that it is the 
service of God. They further proceeded to 
state their objections to the religious obser- 
vance of Saints' days, and ui^ed that free 
prayer should be allowed in public worship. 
They suggested also that ministers should be 
allowed to shorten the Liturgy on occasions ; 
that the lessons from the Apocrypha should 
be left out ; that the word " minister " should 
be substituted for " priest " and " cvurate," and 
"Lord's day" for "Sunday," and that the 
version of the Psalms in the Prayer Book 
should be amended so as to leave out 
obsolete words. They expressed the opinion 
that the ceremonies of kneeling at the com- 
munion and the use of the sign of the cross 
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in baptism '^had been for above a hundred 
years the fountain of manifold evils in the 
Church and nation." 

Such were the objections and proposals 
tendered by the Presbyterian ministers. In 
the preface they had first acknowledged 
''with all humility and thankfulness His 
Majesty's most princely condescension and 
indulgence " in issuing the Declaration and 
constituting the commission. The bishops, 
in their reply to the ministers, fastened upon 
this acknowledgment first of all, and said, 
with more vigour than grace, that they con- 
ceived the best way of showing gratitude for 
the king's kindness would have been a hearty 
compliance with his earnest and passionate 
request for the use of the Liturgy. You 
further tell us, they said, that by yielding 
to your wishes we should be caring for the 
Church's peace, but we know no better or 
more efficacious way of preserving the 
Church's peace than by keeping to the 
Liturgy as it is. Experience has shown that 
when it was duly observed we lived in peace, 
and when it was laid aside we have had con- 
tinual dissensions. If there be anything 
sinful or unlawful therein, let this be first 
proved before anything be altered. It is not 
enough to say that multitudes of sober, pious 
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persons scruple the use of it If you pay 
attention to scruples law and order are at an 
end. On the otfier hand, if you do alter it, 
some of the most loyal churchmen of the 
Church of England would be justly offended. 
We cannot, therefore, consent to any altera- 
tion. There is nothing in the Prayer Book 
but that what is either evidently the Word of 
God or hath been generally received in the 
Catholic Church. As to your request for free 
prayer before and after the sermon, we think, 
on the contrary, that it ought to be suppressed 
lest private opinions be made matter of public 
prayer. As for the observance of Lent to 
which objection has been made, it was the 
custom of the churches of God in early times, 
and the Act of 5th Elizabeth, referred to as 
prohibiting it, does not determine the matter, 
inasmuch as it only provides for the main- 
tenance of the navy, and of fishing in order 
thereunto, therefore must not be interpreted 
to forbid the religious keeping of Lent The 
observance of Saints' days, too, though not 
of divine authority is of ancient usage. And 
as to the reading of the Apocrypha, the 
reason given against it would exclude sermons 
as well, namely, that the Scriptures contain 
all things necessary both for doctrine and 
practice, If so, why so many unnecessary 
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sermons ? Why anything beyond the reading 
of Scripture? There are some very good 
things in the Apocrypha ; it were heartily to 
be desired that all sermons were as good. 
Then as to the substitution of certain words 
for others, the word " minister " for the words 
" curate " and " priest," both these latter wcwds 
are needed, for no one under the order of 
priest can give absolution or consecration, 
and the term "Sunday" objected to is of 
ancient usage, and therefore not to be left off. 

But now to come to the main demand, 
that of abolishing the laws which impose the 
use of the surplice, the act of making the sign 
of the cross in baptism, and the custom of 
receiving the communion kneeling: It is to 
be suspected that something else pinches, and 
that if these were laid aside something else 
would be put in their place and deemed a 
burden intolerable. Does not the apostle 
say that all things ought to be done decently 
and in order, and, therefore, should there not 
be a rule or canon for that purpose ? It is 
not for inferiors but for superiors to judge as 
to what is convenient and decent. Pretence 
of conscience is no exemption from obedience, 
otherwise laws were useless. 

Such was the reply of the bishops to the 
Puritan objections. They finally intimated 
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that the irreducible minimum of concession 
they were prepared to make was a few verbal 
alterations, such as the substitution of the 
words " with my body I thee honour " in the 
Marriage Service for the words "with my 
body I thee worship," and the leaving out 
from the Burial Service the words expressive 
of a " sure and certain hope " in the case of 
all the dead. A rejoinder to the bishops' 
replies was made by Baxter in the name of 
his brethren, which not unfittingly finishes 
thus : " We must say in conclusion that if 
these be all the abatements and amendments 
you will admit, you sell your innocency and 
the Church's peace for nothing." 

In the end since exceptions, replies, and 
rejoinder led to no practical result, a personal 
conference, instead of papers, was decided on. 
On this occasion Bishop Cosin was in the 
chair, Sheldon not often appearing though 
secretly directing all the proceedings of the 
Conference. The Presbyterians expressed 
their desire that the bishops would speak 
freely, but they, with a reticence in keeping 
with their usual policy, declared they had 
nothing to say until the necessity for altera- 
tions in the Prayer Book should be proved. 
It was not for Uiem to begin, but for their 
accusers. They were simply on their own 
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defence. Even so High a Churchman as Mr. 
Button admits that this " was a claim which 
absolutely conflicted with the presumed 
equality between the parties with which the 
Conference was supposed to begin." » To the 
claim of the bishops that they were mere 
defendants, the Presbyterians replied, " Nay, 
we are the defendants, not you; we are 
defendants against your impositions: you 
command us to do certain things under pain 
of excommunication, imprisonment, and 
silence. We defend ourselves against this 
cruelty by asking you to show authority for 
these things you seek to impose." 

And so the Conference went wearily on. 
Further debate was met by further reply, and 
reply by rejoinder, but in the end all came to 
nothing. The Conference in the Savoy 
Palace, like the one in Hampton Court 
some forty years earlier, failed to bring 
prelate and Puritan any nearer together. 
It failed because on the Episcopalian side 
it was from the first intended to fail. Mr. 
Froude has well said that the parties " were 
but actors in a play in which the finale was 
already arranged." 

Baxter afterwards drew up a paper in the 

* History of the English Church from Charles L to 
Anne, by W. H. Hutton, B.D., 1903, pp. 186-87. 
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form of a petition, giving an account of the 
Conference, which Reynolds, Bates, and 
Manton were to present to the king. It 
gave an account of the various steps taken, 
and expressed the hope that though they 
had not succeeded in their purpose, their 
labour had not been altc^ether in vain. 
They had at least peace of conscience in the 
fact that they had been seekers and followers 
after peace, had earnestly pleaded and humbly 
petitioned for it In pathetic language they 
besought His Majesty to believe that " as we 
seek no greater matters in the world than 
our daily bread, with liberty to preach the 
Gospel and worship God according to His 
Word, and the practice of the primitive, 
purest Church, so we hope it is not through 
pusillanimity and overmuch tenderness of 
suffering that we have pleaded so much for 
the avoidance of suffering to ourselves or 
others. May none of our sufferings hinder 
the prosperity of the Church and the good 
of souls, and we have enough. Though we 
seem to have laboured in vain, we yet lay 
this work of reconciliation and peace at the 
feet of your Majesty, beseeching you to 
prosecute such a blessed resolution till it 
attain success. When you comforted us 
with your resolution to draw us together, 
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both sides yielding in what we could, you 
meant not that we should be the boat and 
they the bank that must not stir." The 
petition concluded by humbly and earnestly 
beseeching the king that the benefits pro- 
posed in his Declaration might be continued 
to his people, and in particular "that none 
be punished or troubled for not using the 
Common Prayer till it be effectually re- 
formed." Baxter concludes his account of 
the interview of the three divines with the 
king with the remark, "And this was the 
end of these affairs." ' 

In these conferences and debates the non- 
Episcopal side was represented by the 
Presbyterian party alone. Neither the 
Independents nor the Baptists took any 
part either in the Conference at Worcester 
House or in that at the Savoy. The Inde- 
pendents appear not even to have been 
consulted by their Presbyterian brethren 
during the course of these negotiations, and 
the king seems to have made no effort to 
conciliate them. Two reasons may account 
for this apparent n^lect Their ecclesias- 
tical convictions and methods of church 
government were not easily reconcilable 
with organised inclusion in a State Establish- 

' ReHqma BaxUrianct^ Sylvester, pp« 366-68. 

4 
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ment Even in the modified form in which 
that Establishment had existed under the 
Protectorate from 1653 to 1660, their 
churches had remained outside the State 
arrangements. Then, too, with the death 
of Oliver Cromwell and the change in the 
army, their political influence became a 
negligible factor. Unlike the Presbyterians, 
who had the Earl of Manchester and other 
noble friends at court, the Independents had 
no influential patrons in high places. Their 
political influence went out when the king 
came in. It has been truly said that their 
prosperity under the Protectorate entailed as 
a necessity their adversity at the Restoration. 
But it may be as truly said that their 
temporal adversity worked out, as it often 
does, to their spiritual prosperity. The 
atmosphere of courts and the patronage of 
the great ones of the earth have seldom 
proved friendly to the growth of the religious 
life. The principles they had embraced were 
in alliance with freedom and spirituality, and 
the time for their ascendency had not yet 
come. They had now a long wilderness 
march before them, and stem discipline 
awaited them. But the bracing air of the 
desert was better for their manhood than 
the pestilential breath of a licentious court, 
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or the withering influence of scheming and 
worldly-minded ecclesiastics. When our 
Lord suffered without the gate He beckoned 
to His people to follow Him. He does so 
still. 



in 

THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY 

THE scene shifts now from the Savoy 
Conference, where, so far as the 
bishops were concerned, there was no reality, 
to Convocation and Parliament where, in 
truth, there was reality enough. By statute 
laid down — a statute in essential agreement 
with a resolution of the Convocation of 
Canterbury — the royal command was a pre- 
requisite to the meeting of Convocation. So 
it came about that during the Commonwealth 
period, and for other reasons as well, there 
being no king there was no convocation 
from 1640 to 1 66 1. But the King having 
come back and Episcopacy on the road to 
power once more, convocations of bishops 
and clergy were again called into action, the 
Northern Synod, according to ancient usage, 
assembling at York and the Southern in 

London. 

36 
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On the loth of October, 1661, royal 
letters were issued directing Convocation 

thus reconstituted to take up the 
^^^ • work which had come to so little 

at the Savoy Conference, revising 
the Prayer Book and sug^sting suitable 
alterations. Similar letters were also sent 
to York, and delegates were appointed to 
represent the Northern Convocation at the 
meeting in London, and in this way the two 
Convocations acted together as a National 
Synod. Eight bishops were appointed as a 
committee of revision, the most prominent 
of these being John Cosin, the bishop of 
Durham, his chaplain, William Sancroft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, having 
it in charge to correct the printing of the book. 
Parliament, which had been adjourned in 
July, reassembled on the 20th of November, 

and on the following day the 

Houses of Convocation resumed 
their deliberations. Most of the eight 
bishops appointed as a revision committee 
had acted as commissioners in the Savoy 
Conference, and were therefore familiar with 
both sides of the question. They met at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of every day except 
Sunday, in the palace of the Bishop of Ely 
in Hatton Garden, till their work was 
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finished. In the revision thus made there 
were something like six hundred alterations, 
the greater number, of course, being purely 
verbal. A few were in accordance with sug- 
gestions previously made by the Presbyterians 
at the Savoy Conference, but such concessions 
as were thus yielded were of trifling conse- 
quence, and were more than counterbalanced 
by alterations in a contrary direction which 
made the Prayer Book even more distasteful 
to the Puritans than before. Among these 
reactionary changes the word "priest" was 
substituted for " minister " in the Absolution, 
" bishops, pastors, and ministers " gave place 
to "bishops, priests, and deacons," and the 
words " rebellion and schism " were added to 
the petition against "sedition." Great em- 
phasis was, by change of phraseology, laid 
upon the distinction between the episcopate 
and the priesthood, and on the priestly 
character of the ministry ; and the use of the 
term " church " instead of " congregation " 
was also emphasised. The bishops further 
came to an unanimous vote in favour of 
having a set form of prayer before and after 
the sermon, so as to do away with the 
possibility of free prayer on the part of the 
minister; this decision, however, was after- 
wards dropped " upon prudential reasons." 
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It is admitted even by High Church his- 
torians that all the chief objections of the 
Puritans had been entirely overruled, Baxter 
and those who acted with him feeling that 
the one rubric declaring the salvation of all 
baptized infants being in itself sufficient to 
prevent their conforming. The Absolution 
was ordered to be pronounced by the "priest" 
alone instead of the " minister." The reading 
of the Apocrypha in the Church service had 
been strongly objected to by the Puritans as 
not being an inspired production, and the 
book of Bel and the Dragon was reinserted 
in the Calendar of Lessons. The Order in 
Council respecting kneeling at the Lord's 
Supper, which had been introduced in 1552 
and removed by Queen Elizabeth, was re- 
stored, and a rubric was added directing that 
of the elements used at the communion, " if 
any remain of that which was consecrated 
it shall not be carried out of the church," but 
shall there be consumed. The second Prayer 
Book of Edward VL was more Protestant 
than the first, and in the revision of 166 1 the 
rubric as to the ornaments of the church 
made the one least Protestant the standard 
and ordered, " such ornaments of the church 
and of the ministers thereof to be retained 
and be in use as were in this Church of 
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England by the authority of Pariiament in 
the second year of King Edward the 
Sixth." 

The revision of the Prayer Book being 
completed, it was adopted and subscribed 
by the two Houses of Convocation. It was 
then laid before Parliament, where it was 
certainly not likely to receive any amend- 
ments in a Puritan direction, the spirit of the 
members being intensely royalist and bitterly 
opposed to the Nonconformists. They had 
previously declared that no petitions for any 
alterations in Church and State could be 
allowed to be presented unless approved by 
three justices of the peace; and they had 
passed a resolution that no one was to be 
admitted a member of the House who had 
not received the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church. 

In order to a clear understanding of the 
course of events at this time it is necessary 
we should go back a little and 
1661 ^^^^^ what had previously taken 
place. On the 2Sth of June the 
House appointed a committee to prepare a 
Bill for the restoration of the coercive power 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, this Bill involv- 
ing the further re-establishment of Episco- 
palianism. The Bill thus prepared passed 
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as a matter of course and received the Royal 
Assent before the end of July. The question 
being raised as to which of the Prayer Books 
issued since the Reformation had actually 
been established by law, the House of 
Commons appointed a Committee of such of 
the members as were of the Long Robe to 
review the laws on the matter. It was to be 
their duty also to " bring in a compendious 
Bill to supply any defect in the former laws, 
and to provide for an effectual conformity to 
the Liturgy of the Church for the time to 
come." 

Thus, then, there was to be a new law of 
uniformity, and here we come upon the real 
starting-point of the Act of Uniformity. The 
suggestion seems to have been first made at 
a private meeting of the Cabinet, probably by 
Lord Clarendon himself On the appoint- 
ment of the Committee referred to the House 
recommended that the preparation of the Bill 
should be entrusted to Serjeant Keeling, 
the member for Bedford, who had been 
retained as junior counsel for the Crown 
on the trial of the regicides in 1660, and had 
been promoted to the coif for his activity 
and zeal in the case. The following January 
also, as a county magistrate of Bedfordshire, 
he had presided at the trial of John Bunyan 
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for preaching at a farmhouse in Samsell, and 
had committed him to prison till he should 
make his submission. 

Keeling, therefore, was a man to be right 
zealous in such a matter, and when the 
_ Bill he prepared came before the 

Commons it was read a first time 
on the 29th of June, the second reading 
coming on four days later. At this second 
reading the printed Prayer Book of Queen 
Elizabeth, not that of Edward VL of 1552, 
was attached to the Bill, the committee being 
directed that if the original book of Edward, 
just specified, could not be found they were 
to report upon that of Elizabeth. This, how- 
ever, was not eventually carried out, for 
when the " Bill for the Uniformity of Public 
Prayers and the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments " was read a third time and 
passed on the 9th of July, the 
Prayer Book of James I., printed in 1604, 
"was at the clerk's table, annexed to the 
said Bill; part of the two prayers inserted 
therein, before the Reading Psalms, being first 
taken out, and the other part obliterated." 
This Prayer Book of 1604 was appended to 
the Bill simply as a matter of form, for the 
alterations in it from the last fully authorised 
book, had received no sanction either from 
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Parliament or Convocation ; and it was 
used temporarily till the new revision by 
Convocation should be ready. 

On the loth of July " the Bill for estab- 
lishing the Book of Common Prayer was 
brought up to the Lords by a very 
great number of members of the 
House of Commons, to testify their great 
desire for the settlement of the Church of 
England." The eagerness of the Commons 
may be further seen in the fact that they had 
passed the Bill for Uniformity before deciding 
what the uniformity was to be. Parliament 
adjourned in July, while, as we have seen, the 
revision of the Prayer Book by Convocation 
did not begin till November, or four months 
later. 

Parliament reassembled on the 20th of 
November, and, as there had been only an 
adjournment and not a proroga- 
tion, in July, the Bill prepared 
by Keeling, and sent up by the Commons 
on the loth, remained eligible for considera- 
tion by the Lords the following January. 
The Bill, with the Prayer Book of 1604 still 

attached to it, was read a first time 
afA.11 
1662 ^" ^^ ^4^ ^"^ ^ second time on 

the 17th, when it was referred to a 
select committee, composed of twenty-four 
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peers and eight bishops. This committee 
met time after time without having yet 
received the Prayer Book as revised ; on the 
13th of February, therefore, they desired to 
know the pleasure of the House as to whether 
they should proceed on the Book brought in 
or wait for the other. Upon this the Bishop 
of London signified to the House that the 
expected Book " will very shortly be brought 
in." It reached them on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1662, and on the 13th of March the 
committee reported that they had made 
divers amendments and alterations in the 
Bill which they offered to the consideration 
of the House. The Bill, as thus amended in 
committee, was then debated by the Lords 
to the end of March and on into April. On 
the 9th of April it was passed and sent down 
to the Commons. 

On the 1 2th of April the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the amendments and 

additions sent from the Lords 
AprU 12 ^^^^ .^ ^j^^ gjjj ^^j ^^ g^j^ ^^ 

Common Prayer annexed to the Bill, this 
lasting on into the month of May. On the 
7th of May the result was made known to the 
Lords from the Lord Privy Seal, from which 
it appeared that the Commons had accepted 
the harsh amendments of the Peers, rejecting 
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their concessions and adding rigorous clauses 
of their own. 

The first difference which Serjeant Charl- 
ton, who managed the conference between 
the two Houses, reported was to the fact 
that the Lords had introduced a reference 
to the "tenderness of some men's con- 
sciences"; these words they had struck out, 
he explaining subsequently that when the 
king in his Declaration from Breda spoke 
of tender consciences, he must have meant 
the misled, not the misleaders, for it would 
be very strange to call a schismatical con- 
science a tender conscience. The Lords had 
made the measure more harsh by fixing the 
time for the ejectment of Nonconformists on 
the 24th of August instead of at Michaelmas, 
as first suggested, for the tithes not being due 
till Michaelmas the ejected would be deprived 
of half a year's income from their parishes. 
The Commons agreed to this ungenerous 
arrangement by 96 to 87. In the Lords the 
Earl of Anglesea, who had many friends 
among the Nonconformists, proposed and 
carried a proviso that the ejected ministers 
under the Act should receive a fifth part of 
the incomes they had held, for their sub- 
sistence during life, as had been the case 
with the clergy ejected during the Common- 
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wealth. To this the Commons, Charlton 
said, would by no means consent. For 
what could be more absurd than to enact 
uniformity and yet allow a fifth of an 
ecclesiastical living to a Nonconformist for 
not conforming ? for then with the help g^ven 
to them by their friends they would be better 
off than before. The livings of the clergy 
would be small enough as it was, and by 
lessening the livings the reputation of the 
conformable clergy would be lessened. To 
this he added that none that make laws 
ought to suppose that any would break 
them. This proposed concession was not 
only against reason, but justice also. It was 
a divine canon which said he that served at 
the altar should live at the altar ; therefore 
the profit of the living ought to go to the 
labourer. 

While the Commons accepted without 
division the amendments and alterations 
made by the Lords, in a severe spirit, re- 
specting ordination and subscription, they 
at the same time extended the operation of 
the measure so as to include not only the 
clergy, but also all holding office in the 
universities and all engaged in the work of 
teaching down to the humblest village school- 
master or private tutor. The addition of a 
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penalty of three months' imprisonment was 
also inserted to meet the case of those who 
had no livings to surrender. The Lords had 
inserted a proviso of tolerant sort dispensing 
with the use of the cross and surplice in 
the case of those who objected. This the 
Commons had negatived at once, for, as 
Charlton explained, this would certainly 
establish schism. Those who disliked the 
use would go to such of the clergy as had 
this liberty, and this would make parties, 
especially in great cities. He thought it 
better to impose no ceremonies than to 
dispense with any, and it would be very 
incongruous, he thought, to establish schism 
at the very time you were settling uniformity. 
Finally, the Commons consented that the 
Prayer Book, as revised by Convocation and 
sent to them by their Lordships, should be 
annexed to the Bill. 

This report was presented to the Lords on 
the 7th of May, and on the 8th the House 

agreed to all the alterations and 
tW2* amendments sent up from the 

Commons, the Act receiving the 
RoyaL Assent on the 19th of May, 1662. 
The final scene was somewhat elaborately 
described in the Journal of the House of 
Lords. It is there related that " His Majesty 
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came and sat in his throne arrayed in his 
royal robes ; the peers likewise sitting in 
their robes uncovered." The members of 
the House of Commons were then sum- 
moned by the gentleman usher of the 
Black Rod, and on their appearance their 
Speaker, after low obeisance made to His 
Majesty, made the following speech: "May 
it please your most Excellent Majesty, the 
glorious body of the sun doth exhilarate the 
soul of man with its light, and fructify the 
earth by its heat In like manner these 
frequent accessions to your royal presence 
do both comfort our hearts and influence 
our actions." Many bishops of the Church, 
supposed witnesses for Grod and teachers of 
morality and religion, stood by that day 
while the Speaker addressed these fulsome 
words to a king whose licentious life was a 
public scandal and a national degradation. 
And they listened on while he described the 
bygone Puritan days as days " wherein most 
persons took a liberty, and some men made 
it their delight to trample upon the discipline 
and government of the Church. The hedge 
being trod down, the foxes and the wolves 
did enter, the swine and other unclean beasts 
defiled the temple." But now " your Majesty 
having already restored the governors and 
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government of the Church, the patrimony 
and privileges of our chiu'chmen, we hold it 
oiu" duty for the reformation of all abuses in 
the public worship of God humbly to present 
unto your Majesty a Bill for the Uniformity 
of Public Prayers and Administration of 
Sacraments." The clerk of the Crown read 
the title of the Bill, and the Royal Assent was 
pronounced by the clerk of the Parliaments 
in the usual words, "Z^ Roy le Veult** 

This Act which thus received Royal assent, 
and which an eminent churchman described 
as that "most schismatical Act of Uni- 
formity," states in the preamble that "a 
great number of people in divers parts of 
this realm, following their own sensuality, 
and living without knowledge and due fear 
of Grod, do wilfully and schismatically abstain 
and refuse to come to their parish churches." 
To meet this evil it is enacted that the Book 
of Common Prayer shall be openly and 
solemnly read by every minister in every 
place of public worship within this realm 
of England ; that every minister shall read 
the Book upon some Lord's Day before the 
feast of St Bartholomew, and declare his 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained and prescribed there- 
in. If be n^lect to do this he shall be 

S 
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deprived of the living, and another person 
presented "as though the person so offend- 
ing or neglecting were dead." Further, the 
dean and chapter of every cathedral, tutors 
and professors in the universities, every 
person in Holy Orders, and every school- 
master shall declare conformity to the 
Liturgy on pain of forfeiture of place and 
emolument. Then again no person not in 
Holy Orders by Episcopal ordination shall 
hold office in the Church, but shall be utterly 
disabled and deprived of the same, " as if he 
were naturally dead." Any person by this 
Act disabled to preach who shall yet preach 
any sermon or lecture shall for every such 
offence suffer three months' imprisonment in 
the common gaol without bail or mainprize. 
Thus this Erastian Act did two things of 
evil sort: first, by making Episcopal ordi- 
nation absolutely indispensable to every 
minister of the Church, it separated the 
Church of England from all the sister 
Reformed Churches both in Scotland and 
on the continent with which she had hitherto 
been in friendly relations ; and next, by 
violent means, it drove a line of cleavage 
right through the religious life of the nation 
which remains to the present day. Eccle- 
siastical animosity succeeded in embittering 
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every department of social, municipal, and 
national life. On the other hand, it must 
in all fairness be said that it rendered one 
eminent service to the religious life of the 
country : it made Church Comprehension 
finally impossible, and with it the inclusion 
of the religious life in one politico-eccle- 
siastical system. For such inclusion has ever 
been unfriendly to religious freedom and to 
true individuality of character. The repres- 
sive influence of great ecclesiastical systems 
has ever been so overwhelming and powerful 
that only the most daring and resolute have 
been able to withstand it It is a real danger 
to the manhood both of Church and nation — 
a danger always imminent, always demand- 
ing unceasing vigilance. Even some of the 
Separatists of a former generation hankered 
after a quasi-State alliance as seeming to 
promise some sort of support and protection 
amidst the stormy influences of the time. 
One is somewhat surprised to read some of 
the utterances to be found in A Confession 
and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England^ published in 
"^^ 1616, and, as there is good reason 
to think, drawn up by Henry Jacob himself. 
There is a clear assertion of the Congre- 
gational principle that every Christian Church 
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" is a free congregation, independent — that is, 
it hath from God the right and power of 
spiritual administration and government of 
itself and over itself by the common and 
free consent of the people, independent and 
immediately under Christ" Yet even after 
this the Confession goes on to say (§ 27) : 
"We believe that we and all true visible 
Churches ought to be overseen, and kept 
in good order and peace, and ought to be 
governed (under Christ) supremely, and also 
subordinately by the civil magistrate ; yea, 
in causes of religion where need is." They 
further prayed the king to assign them 
" some civil magistrate or magistrates quali- 
fied with wisdom, learning, and virtue, to be 
(under your Highness) our overseers for our 
more peaceable, orderly, and dutiful carriage 
of ourselves, both in our worshipping God 
and in all our other affairs."' 

From the other side, too, in later times an 

attempt was made to bring all religious 

parties in the nation within the 

circle of Episcopal organisation. 

In 1659, when the Restoration was even 

' Only two copies of this Confession and Petition 
are known ; one is in the Bodleian Library (8°. O. 
33. Th.), the other in Dr. Williams's Library (No. 
1009). 
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now at the doors, Stillingfleet, then rector 
of Sutton in Bedfordshire, afterwards Dean 
of St. Paul's, and subsequently Bishop of 
Worcester, published his Irenicunty and two 
years later sent it forth again when the Act 
of Uniformity was before Parliament. It is 
curious to read the book now, and see how 
the future prelate was prepared, for the sake 
of unity, to throw overboard the very things 
the High Churchmen of to-day count most 
sacred and essential — curious to see an up- 
holder of prelacy striving to convince Presby- 
terians that no one system of Church 
government can claim exclusive divine right 
for itself. Yet so it was. Stillingfleet con- 
tended that God has given men power to 
determine the form of Church government 
for themselves ; that it does not follow that 
because one form is lawful another is not, and 
that a necessary and unalterable divine right 
must be founded either upon a law of nature, 
or some positive law of God sufficiently 
declared to be perpetually binding. He 
maintained that the question of Church 
government is left in uncertainty even in 
the Scriptures themselves, and that " if we 
turn from these to follow the scent of the 
game into the wood of antiquity we shall 
find it easier to lose ourselves than to find 
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what we are in search of — the jus divinum of 
any one form of ecclesiastical organisation." 
On the matter of Apostolical Succession he 
quotes Eusebius \H. i?., III. 4] to the effect 
that we can only gather from St. Paul himself 
how many and who were judged suitable to 
feed the churches established by the apostles. 
This being so, he asks, " What becomes, then, 
of our unquestionable line of Succession of 
Bishops, and of the large diagrams made 
of the Apostolic churches, with every one's 
names set down in his order, as if the writer 
had been a Clarenceaulx to the apostles 
themselves ? Is it come to this at last, that 
we have nothing certain but what we have 
in the Scriptures? . . . Are all the g^eat 
outcries of apostolical tradition, of personal 
succession, of unquestionable records, resolved 
at last into the Scripture by the very man from 
whom all these long pedigrees are fetched? 
Then let Succession know its place, and learn 
to vaile the bonnet to the Scriptures." These 
arguments of Stillingfleet show how far some 
Episcopalians at least were prepared to go in 
the way of concession to Puritan feeling for 
the sake of comprehension and a religious 
settlement within the borders of one eccle- 
siastical organisation. Whether a National 
Church comprising various sections of the 
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Church and having a hybrid constitution like 
that proposed by Archbishop Ussher would 
have tended to religious freedom may well 
be doubted. But it is useless to speculate on 
the probable effects of Stillingfleet's pro- 
posals. Whatever might have been possible 
before became impossible as soon as the 
Restoration brought back power to the Epis- 
copal clergy and the country squires. The 
Act of Uniformity drove out hundreds of 
men from the ministry of the Church who 
were actually in favour of an Established 
Church, because they were also in favour of 
further reformation in a Protestant direction. 
They were driven out, never to be incor- 
porated again. It was a case of cruelty and 
wrong, but it was overruled for good. This 
arbitrary exercise of the Establishment prin- 
ciple issued in the creation of a force which 
will ultimately make all national establish- 
ments of religion impossible. Schemes of 
Comprehension were, it is true, revived in 
after years, but only in feeble, fitful fashion. 
The flame only flickered and went out almost 
as soon as it was lit Happily for the cause 
of ultimate freedom and vital spiritual reli- 
gion the Restoration, with the wild outburst 
of Episcopal intolerance by which it was 
attended, settled once for all that the 
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Christian life of this nation should never 
again be narrowed within the bounds of 
any one form of ecclesiastical polity. It 
practically determined that the Unity of the 
future should be of larger, nobler sort — the 
Unity of a manifold diversity of spiritual life, 
coming not as the result of the intrigues of 
political and ecclesiastical schemers, but from 
the larger indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
and from the deepening devotion of Christians 
to their Lord and Head. 



IV 



THE EJECTMENT OF THE TWO 

THOUSAND 

HAVING followed the Act of Uniformity 
in its course through Parliament to 
that 19th of May, 1662, when it received the 
Royal Assent, we have now to 
trace its action in the country at 
large, and see how it affected the lives and 
fortunes of such of the ministers in the 
Church as were unable to subscribe. Even 
before the passing of the Act, mutterings of 
the gathering storm had filled these men with 
gloomy foreboding. Philip Henry, saintliest 
of men, as far back as the 7th of July, 1661, 
had written in his diary : " In despite of 
enemies the Lord hath granted the liberty 
of one Sabbath more." When news reached 
him in his quiet parsonage at Worthenbury, 
seven miles from Wrexham, that the Bill had 

passed both Houses and only waited His 

57 
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Majesty's assent, he still clung to the forlorn 
hope that perhaps even yet the king might 
come to the rescue. " Lord," wrote he, " his 
heart is in Thy hand, if it be Thy will, turn 
it ; if otherwise, fit Thy people to suffer and 
cut short the work in righteousness." He 
soon learnt that no help was to come from 
that quarter. The Act would quickly be on 
its way ejecting such Nonconformists as had 
livings in the Church, and silencing such as 
had not Its aim was to enclose the reli- 
gious worship of the nation within the ring 
fence of the Episcopal system, and stamp 
out whatever would not conform. 

According to the provisions of the Act, 
every minister in the Church, every tutor 
and professor in the Universities, and every 
schoolmaster, even to the remotest village, 
must, on or before the 24th of August, 
declare his assent and consent to everything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
And yet the book was not out of the printer's 
hands till the 6th of that month, and with 
the tardy methods of travel peculiar to the 
time weeks must elapse before it could reach 
every part of the country. A Lincolnshire 
minister said he was silenced for not adopt- 
ing a book he had had no opportunity of 
reading ; so were many more ; and the 
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minister of Hanmer, in Flintshire, told his 
people in his farewell sermon that he was 
silenced and turned out for not declaring 
his unfeigned assent and consent to a book 
which he had never seen and could not see. 
But still, the book seen or unseen, in due 
time the fateful day came round. 

Richard Baxter, naturally feeling that his 
action might possibly help to determine that 
of some of his brethren, resolved there should 
be no doubt as to his feeling, and he resigned 
his famous charge at Kidderminster within a 
week of the time when the Act received the 
Royal Assent He felt that under the new 
conditions there was no room for him in the 
National Church, and he would not mislead 
others by seeming to hesitate himself. The 
other Presbyterian ministers, however, took 
no active step till the decisive day of the 
Feast of St. Bartholomew arrived. It was 
an anxious testing-time and showed whether 
men wore armour of proof. In Philip 
Henry's Life we read of his spending days 
of prayer for Divine direction and of his 
conferring with friends in Oxford and 
Chester. He sets forth the difficulties he 
could not overcome. The bishop in his 
district not only demanded that every 
Presbyterian minister must submit to re- 
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ordination, but go further and explicitly 
repudiate the validity of his previous ordina- 
tion. After being a minister for years he 
could not thus stultify himself and his life- 
work. There were also many things in the 
Prayer Book which to him were not true, and 
it went against his manhood and his con- 
science to pretend to give his assent to them 
as if they were true. In his opinion no body 
of men had a right to impose a yoke of 
ceremonial on the necks of their brethren. 
Kneeling at the Lord's table, for example, 
he held to be a practice unwarranted by 
Scripture and a practice "grossly abused 
even to idolatry " ; its imposition, therefore, 
was neither more nor less than a violation of 
Christian liberty and smelt " rank of Popish 
superstition." The indiscriminate receiving 
to the sacrament of all the parish also, many 
of whom were of grossly evil life, outraged 
all his ideas of sanctity and discipline. 
Philip Henry's difficulty was felt with equal 
force by the illustrious Nonconformist, John 
Howe, who said that " he could not by any 
means be fond of a Church that in reality 
had no discipline at all." He had not 
received Episcopal ordination, and he did not 
feel that he needed it now. He had been 
ordained by the presb)rtery at Winwick, in 
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Lancashire, and it was not every one, he 
said, who had received so primitive an 
ordination. When the Bishop of Chester 
expressed his surprise that " a man of Howe's 
latitude" should be a Nonconformist, Howe 
replied that it was his latitude that made him 
a Nonconformist When the Bishop of 
Exeter put the question, " Pray, sir, what 
hurt is there in being tivice ordained ? " the 
answer was, " Hurt, my lord ? It hurts my 
understanding ; the thought is shocking ; it 
is an absurdity, since nothing can have two 
beginnings." It was a time of searchings of 
heart These Puritan ministers were scattered 
all over the country in pleasant parsonages 
with their wives and children about them. 
To go out from these meant going out to 
homeless poverty. They had been faithful 
ministers and hard students and were bound 
to their people by those ties of strong affec- 
tion which unite a faithful pastor to the men 
and women he has helped and comforted 
and who, through his teaching, have found 
rest in God. There were other sorrows 
which were sacred too. In many cases the 
dust of the minister's own children, of his 
own wife, was lying under the shadow of the 
ancient church. How could he leave without 
casting lingering looks behind ? To abandon 
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the work they loved so well, to face the keen 
sorrow of silent Sabbaths, to break the sacred 
ties of years, and then to go forth to meet 
grim poverty and malignant enmity — ^all this 
was no slight test of their fidelity to their 
convictions, to their conscience and their 
God. On St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, 
some eighteen hundred, as Baxter computed, 
or two thousand, as Calamy reckoned them, 
left their places. Even a recent High Church 
historian admits "the Puritan ministers for 
the most part withdrew in dignified silence." 
The previous Sunday, the 17th of August, was 
Farewell Sunday, not merely, as in 
1&3 *^^ ordinary way, for one minister 
here or there, but for hundreds 
throughout the land. Naturally we have the 
fullest account of the sermons then preached 
by the ministers ejected from the London 
churches. Pepys the diarist tells us that he 
went to old St Dunstan's Church and at 
eight o'clock in the morning he saw the 
people crowding in at a side-door and found 
the place half filled before the main doors 
had been opened. Dr. Bates was the minister, 
and he took for his farewell words the text, 
" Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
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the everlasting covenant, make you perfect." 
" He making a very good sermon, and very 
little reflections in it to anything of the 
times," says Pepys. After dinner this seeker 
after novelties went to St. Dunstan*s again. 
At one o'clock he found the church thronged 
and had to stand during the whole of the 
service. Dr. Bates was again the preacher, 
and towards the close he made the following 
quiet and dignified allusion to his ejectment : 
" I know you expect I should say something 
as to my Nonconformity. I shall only say 
thus much — it is neither fancy, faction, nor 
humour that makes me not to comply, but 
merely for fear of offending God. And if, 
after the best means used for my illumination, 
as prayer to God, discourse, study, I am not 
able to be satisfied concerning the lawfulness 
of what is required ; if it be my unhappiness 
to be in error, surely men will have no reason 
to be angry with me in this world ; I hope 
God will pardon me in the next." In a like 
spirit Dr. Jacomb said farewell from the 
pulpit of St. Martin's, Ludgate : " I censure 
none that differ from me as though they 
displease God," he said ; " but yet, as to 
myself, should I do thus and thus I should 
certainly violate the peace of my own con- 
science and offend God, which I must not 
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do — ^no, not to secure my ministry, though 
that either is or ought to be dearer to me 
than my very life, and how dear it is God 
only knoweth." 

High-minded men in the provinces, men 
endeared to their people by sacred ties and 
many years of honoured service, spake their 
farewells in the same lofty Christian spirit as 
their London brethren. George Newton, in 
the church of St Mary at Taunton, told his 
sorrowing flock that the ending of his ministry 
among them might be the granting of a 
greater support from God than they might 
expect from any man whatever. In this way, 
too, spoke Philip Lamb on the great event of 
the day to the congregation he had served in 
the little Dorsetshire town of Bere Regis : 
"For now," said he, **I must tell you that 
perhaps you may not see my face or hear my 
voice any more in this place ; yet not out of 
any peevish humour or disaffection to the 
present authority of the kingdom (I call God 
and man to witness this day), it being my 
own practice and counsel to you all to fear 
God and honour the King; but rather a real 
dissatisfaction in some particulars imposed, 
to which (notwithstanding all endeavours 
to that purpose) my conscience cannot be 
espoused" 
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Some of the ministers did not say farewell 
till St Bartholomew's Day itself. Thomas 
Lye, of All Hallows*, was one of 
•* these. " I remember," said the 
preacher, "good Jacob when he was come 
into Egypt, ready to die, calls his children 
together, and before he dies he blesseth his 
children. O beloved, I have a few blessings 
for you, and for God's sake take them as if 
they dropt from my lips when dying. What- 
ever others think, I am utterly against all 
irr^fular ways. I am for prayers, tears, 
quietness, submission and meekness, and let 
God do His work, and that will be best done 
when He doeth it." 

With such words as these the ejected Non- 
conformists of 1662 went forth, not knowing 
whither they went. A few of them, it is 
true, had private means and were therefore 
spared the hardships of poverty. Others had 
powerful friends who would not see them 
want. John Howe, for example, was for 
about five years chaplain in the family of 
Lord Massarene, at Antrim Castle ; Dr. 
Jacomb enjoyed the friendship of the 
Countess of Exeter, and after his ejectment 
from St Martin's, Ludgate, found a home in 
her town house ; and John Flavel lived at 
Hudscott Hall, near South Molton, in the 

6 
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family of the lord of the manor. Others 
adopted secular employment as a means of 
livelihood, became physicians or lawyers, or 
went into trade ; and others, again, became 
tutors or chaplains in private families. But 
with such exceptions the great body of the 
ejected ministers had to face hard, grinding 
poverty. The Five Mile Act, passed later, 
drove them from their former flocks and from 
the neighbourhood of friends who could help 
them into remote villages and hamlets where 
they were often reduced to the greatest 
straits. They had to cast themselves upon 
Providence, and stories lingered on many a 
countryside of unexpected and mysterious 
help which that Providence caused to be sent 
to them in extremest need. Such stories linger 
about the memory of Oliver Heywood at 
Coley Chapel, near Halifax, and of his 
brother Nathaniel at Ormskirk, in Lancashire. 
Sometimes there were strange surprises. 
Palmer, in his Nonconformist Memorial^ tells 
how a shepherd in Wiltshire, through his 
great power in prayer, was found out to be 
the ejected minister of Dunhead in that 
county. Sometimes, also, Churchmen, kinder 
than their system, gave help to the men they 
could not but honour in their hearts. Among 
the manuscripts preserved in Dr. Williams's 
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Library there is one recording the fact that a 
wealthy and kindhearted Conformist clergy- 
man left ;^6oo to Richard Baxter to be 
by him distributed among Nonconformist 
ministers, esteemed by the donor and com- 
passionated because of their poverty. His 
kindly intention was frustrated, howeven 
Because the word " Nonconformist " was in 
the bequest that bequest was ruled by the 
Lord Keeper to be illegal, and the ;f 600 so 
bequeathed was passed over to the fund for 
the building of Chelsea Hospital. 

The story of the Ejectment of 1662 cannot 
be pleasant reading even for Episcopalians 
themselves. They won a victory over their 
opponents, but some victories are worse than 
a defeat and bring Nemesis in their train. A 
far-seeing historian of our time has shown 
that the expulsion of these men from the 
Church of England was more than the loss of 
their services. It was the definite expulsion 
of a great party which from the time of the 
Reformation had played the most active and 
popular part in the life of the Church. From 
that moment the Church of England stood 
isolated and alone among all the Churches of 
the Christian world. The Reformation had 
separated it from the Papacy, and by the 
rejection of all but Episcopal Orders the 
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Act of Uniformity separated it from the 
general body of the Protestant Churches, 
Lutheran and Reformed. And this writer 
goes on to say that while the Church of 
England was " thus cut off from all healthy 
religious communion with the world without, 
it sank into immobility within. With the 
expulsion of the Puritan clergy, all change, 
all efforts after reform, all national develop- 
ment suddenly stopped. From that time to 
this the Episcopal Church has been unable 
to meet the varying spiritual needs of its 
adherents by any modification of its govern- 
ment or its worship. It stands alone among 
all the religious bodies of Western Chris- 
tendom in its failure through two hundred 
years to devise a single new service of prayer 
or of praise." » 

It has been felt by some Church writers 
that an apology was needed for the harsh 
severities inflicted by the Act of Uniformity. 
Their apology is that the men of 1662 were 
put out of their livings in order that the 
rightful owners, the clergy ejected under the 
Commonwealth, might come back to their 
own. This defence, however, breaks down in 
the face of the fact that the great majority of 

» J, R. Green's Short History of the English People, 
chap. ix. sec. ii. 
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the Episcopal incumbents were not put out 
under the Commonwealth. When the Act 
of Uniformity was enforced it is admitted 
that the Nonconformists were staunch and 
came out, yet the majority of the clergy, 
probably 8,000 out of 10,000, remained in 
their livings. Richard Baxter himself, who 
was no great admirer of Cromwell or of his 
committees, testifies that, so far as he had 
opportunity of knowing the country, " six to 
one, at least (if not many more) that were 
sequestered by the Committee were by the 
oaths of witnesses proved insufficient or 
scandalous, or both ; especially guilty of 
drunkenness or swearing; and those that, 
being able, godly preachers, were cast out for 
the war alone, or their opinions* sakes, were 
comparatively very few." 

Moreover, in the case of those who were 
thus ejected under the Commonwealth 
Parliament required that some provision 
should be made for the maintenance of their 
families. The Journals of both Houses show 
that the Committee for Plundered Ministers 
were ordered to make some convenient 
allowance or relief to the family of the 
sequestered ministers. In one case the 
Lords, after examining the churchwardens, 
allowed half the living to the sufferer's family, 
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or even two-thirds, or, again, a quarter. In 
another case there were allowed to the 
sequestered minister all arrears of tithes and 
rent due to him, and his provisions in house 
and farm ; and occasionally the person 
sequestered was allowed to retain the parson- 
age to live in. Eventually, from July, 1643, 
onwards it was found convenient to lay down 
a definite rule that a fifth part of the income 
of the living should be allowed to the wives 
and children of the ministers ejected.' 

The humanity of this arrangement con- 
trasts favourably with that of the treatment 
of the ejected ministers of 1662. For in their 
case not only was there no allowance made 
to them out of the livings they had held, but 
in the most unfeeling and unjust manner the 
date of the Act coming into force was 
changed from Michaelmas, as first proposed, 
to August 24th, so that in this way they 
might be deprived of what tithes were due 
to them, but which would not be paid till 
Michaelmas Day. 

There is also this to be said, that the 
Episcopalian clergy were ejected at a time 
when the country was convulsed by Civil 
War, in which not a few of them had taken 

* Shaw's History of the English Church, 164010 1660, 
ii. 192. 
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active part against the existing Government ; 
while on the other hand the Presbyterian 
ministers were ejected when the laws and 
ancient constitution had been securely 
restored, and when, therefore, no further 
danger was to be feared. And, as a body, 
these men had never approved the execution 
of the late king, or the supremacy of Crom- 
well; on the contrary, they had materially 
helped to bring about the Restoration of 
Charles II., and were among the most faith- 
ful adherents of the throne. The two cases 
of ejectment are certainly not parallel, and 
therefore the plea of retaliation must be 
regarded as devoid of force. 

Those were evil days when the men of 
1662 were driven forth, but looking back 
upon them now we can see that after all there 
was a soul of good in things evil 

The Act of Uniformity defeated itself. 
It created Nonconformity. By thrusting out 
the two thousand it settled the question for 
ever that the religious life of England should 
not be narrowed down to one religious eccle- 
siastical system, but should have room to 
expand as the Spirit of Grod gave largeness 
of power. No one system of man's devising 
can find room for the manifold diversity of 
spiritual life to be found in the one great 
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Church of God. Life is more than its 
institutions. When hampering laws are 
made by narrow-souled ecclesiastics Non- 
conformity becomes a divine necessity, and 
the Act of Uniformity, we repeat, created 
Nonconformity. It did more. It reinforced 
it with valuable elements of spiritual life and 
power. The men driven out of the Church 
were among the most learned and the most 
active of their order, and the most important 
positions in the country were in their hands. 
The foremost men among them stood at the 
head of the London clergy, as the London 
clergy stood at the head of the clergy through- 
out England ; and behind these foremost men 
stood a fifth of the whole body of the ministry 
who had done more for the sacred cause of 
piety and religion than had ever been done 
before. From 1653 ^^ 1660, and even in 
earlier years a strain of high-minded, godly 
men of spiritual sort was introduced into the 
pulpits of the land under the Commonwealth 
settlement And these men who had dis- 
placed the seditious, the scandalous, and the 
negligent were the very men whom the Act 
of Uniformity threw into the ranks of Non- 
conformity, giving to it the moral and 
spiritual force of their godly lives. If it be 
a religious gain, as it surely is, to have out* 
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side the Established Church a strong party 
to react upon it within, it is of first con- 
sequence that that party should be composed 
of deeply religious men — men of strong con- 
viction and earnest spiritual life. The Act in 
question made, and was intended to make. 
Conformity impossible to some of the choicest 
spirits in the ministry of the Church. There 
were great searchings of heart, and the 
struggle in the case of many must have been 
painful in the extreme ; but for all the 
highest purposes of the spiritual life it was 
as salutary as it was painful. These men 
gave to Nonconformity that Nonconformist 
conscience, that deeply religious character 
which for the most part it still retains, and 
which is the real secret of its acknowledged 
influence on the national life and character 
of to-day. The Christlike spirit which 
found utterance in the farewell sermons of 
these men, their patient endurance of im- 
prisonment, poverty and exile, and their 
meek and holy lives under every kind of 
indigfnity and wrong have endeared their 
memories to succeeding generations. The 
story of their sacrifice for conscience* sake has 
become a possession for ever, an abiding source 
of inspiration to the Church of God. For 
generations yet to come men will recall with 
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reverence and afTection the names of good 
Philip Henry of Broad Oak, and Joseph 
Alleine of Taunton, of Baxter and Bunyan, 
Bates and Flavel, Owen and Goodwin, of 
Howe and Heywood and Bridges, of Char- 
nock and Janeway and Tallents, with many 
more in the great roll-call of those of 
whom the world was not worthy. The story 
of their valour and fidelity in the past kindles 
the imagination and arms the resolution of 
to-day. The memory of martyrs and con- 
fessors has ever been a source of inspiration, 
and the Nonconformists of the seventeenth 
century have left a sacred influence behind 
them we will not willingly let die : 

'^Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those Unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 
And some to want — ^as if by tempests wrecked 
On a wild coast. . . . 

Their altars they forego, their homes they quijt. 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily 

trod. 
And cast the future upon Providence; 
As men the dictates of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world."* 



* Wordsworth's " Ecclesiastical Sonnets," vi. 
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THE CONVENTICLE AND FIVE 
MILE ACTS 

A RECENT Anglican Church historian 
records with approval that Charles II. 
was " advised to exercise to the full the ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives of his predecessors." He, 
however, refrains from telling us whether or 
not the carrying on of secret negotiations 
with the Pope came within the scope of these 
prerogatives. We happen to know now that 
while the king was giving assent to an Act 
of Uniformity which was intended to drive 
all his subjects into the fold of the Episcopal 
Church he was at the same time secretly 
discussing with Pope Alexander VII. the 
possibility of so reconstituting that Church, 
that while retaining her national and in- 
dependent character she might at the same 
time nominally acknowledge the Headship 
of the Roman See. Perhaps he was more 

75 
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within the line of prerogative when on the 

1AA9 ^^^ ^^ October, 1662, he issued 
a letter to the archbishops which 
aimed at tuning the pulpits of the Church. 
When he could spare time from the society 
of his numerous mistresses to give attention 
to other matters it grieved the king to learn 
how "young divines in mere ostentation of 
learning handled the deep points of God's 
eternal counsels," and how some other 
preachers were gfuilty of extravagance. The 
following year also he took the morals of the 
nation under his kingly care. It is true that 
by the middle of 166 1 his personal amours 
and the lewdness of his Court had become 
too notorious for silence ; and that the scenes 
in which he nightly took part at Lady Castle- 
maine's were " scenes of licence which would 
lose by transcription," and the description of 
which "is forbidden by the reticence of 
modern life." All this is true, but it did not 

4AAS prevent the king from issuing on 
the 22nd of August, 1663, an order 
for a proclamation against vicious and de- 
bauched persons to be read monthly for the 
next half-year in every church and chapel 
through the country ; and for a better observ- 
ance of the statutes requiring attendance at 
Church under penalty of a shilling fine for 
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each absence without reasonable excuse. 
But perhaps it may be pleaded that such 
anomalies are inseparable from a State 
Church system. 

On the 6th of June, 1663, Gilbert Sheldon 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury; but this would not really affect the 
ecclesiastical situation, for as Bishop of 
London he and Lord Clarendon had hitherto 
been, and continued to be, the animating 
spirits of all the severe and repressive measures 
aimed at the Nonconformists. And now a 
further step was to be taken in the deepen- 
ing of the persecution. When proroguing 
Parliament in July the king promised that 
yet more severe measures should be taken 
against the existence of conventicles. The 
Act of Uniformity was aimed exclusively at 
the Nonconformist ministers to prevent them 
from preaching ; there should be a Conven- 
ticle Act which should take in hand the 
Nonconformist laity^ to prevent them from 
worshipping in any other way than that 
prescribed by law. The Conventicle Act of 
1 593, under Elizabeth, made laymen frequent- 
ing such gatherings liable to penalties ; the 
new Act to be brought forward should aim 
at crushing the conventicles themselves. In 
the next session it was brought forward and 
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seems to have passed both Houses of 
Parliament with little or no discussion. 
Clarendon in his history tells us that at this 
time there was great order and unanimity in 
the debates, and that Parliament despatched 
much business of public importance and 
consequence in very little time. This may 
be taken to mean that the Conventicle Act of 
1664, which passed in May and came into 
force in July, gave very little trouble in the 
passing either to the wild cavaliers or the 
Erastian bishops of the time. The trouble 
came later and to a quite different sort of 
people. 

The Act in question provided that if any 
person at and above the age of sixteen years 
1664 should be present at any assembly, 
conventicle, or meeting under 
colour or pretence of any exercise of religion 
in other manner than is allowed by the 
litui^ or practice of the Church of England, 
at which conventicle there shall be five per- 
sons or more assembled together, over and 
above those of the same household, such 
person shall be sent to gaol for three months, 
or pay a fine of five pounds ; and a second 
offence would entail imprisonment for six 
months, or a fine of ten pounds. It was 
further enacted that a third offence should be 
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followed by transportation beyond the seas 
to any of His Majesty's foreign plantations 
{Virginia and New England only excepted), 
there to remain seven years. This dire fate 
might only be averted by the payment of a 
fine of one hundred pounds, half the fine to 
go to the repair of the parish church and 
half to the repair of the parish highways. 
Any person so transported beyond seas who 
should escape and return without the king's 
licence should be adjudged a felon, and suffer 
death as in case of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. Further, by way of preventing these 
unlawful meetings under pretence of religious 
worship, all lieutenants and deputy-lieu- 
tenants of counties, and all sheriffs and jus- 
tices of the peace, on receiving information of 
such gatherings, should repair thither with 
troop of horse or company of foot and scatter 
them, taking into custody such persons as 
they shall judge to be the leaders and seducers 
of the rest Such were the methods adopted 
in the seventeenth century for dragooning 
the people of England into the Episcopal 
fold for the good of their souls and the glory 
of God. One wonders whether Sheldon and 
the other bishops who voted for this atro- 
cious measure had ever read the Sermon on 
the Mount, or had ever heard that an 
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apostle, of whom they boasted themselves 
to be the exclusive successors, once said to 
the people of Thessalonica, "We were 
gentle in the midst of you, as when a nurse 
cherisheth her own children." They had yet 
to learn that Englishmen are of a somewhat 
stubborn race, and do not take kindly to 
dragooning either into one form of religion 
or another. 

Our chief sources of information as to the 
working of the Act are derived from the 
J 1864 ^^^^ Papers furnished by the 
agents of the Government Let 
us turn to some of the graphic pictures they 
furnish. Under date June 2, 1664, one of 
them, writing to Viscount Conway, tells him 
that the trained bands are up every Sunday 
for the purpose of breaking up conventicles, 
yet the Nonconformists have greater assem- 
blies than ever. They seem resolved to keep 
up their meetings and the Government to 
break them up. He hopes it may not come 
to bloodshed. He thinks the fanatics — mean- 
ing the Nonconformists— will use no violence, 
though they sustain much, for their ministers 
preach patience and non-resistance. He adds 
that informers dare hardly own their employ- 
ment for fear of being stoned by the boys, 
and that trade has greatly decayed since the 
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Act of restraint came out The sympathy 
here spoken of seems to have been consider- 
able, even on the part of many churchmen. 
On the 22nd of July Secretary Bennet re- 
ceived a letter telling him that some Con- 
formists correspond with Nonconformists, 
apologising for the action of the Govern- 
ment, some of them even lending their pul- 
pits to their Nonconforming brethren. Sir 
John Armitage, writing to Sir William Low- 
ther, informs him that twenty-four persons 
had been brought before him and other justices 
for being at an assembly of three hundred or 
four hundred at Shadwell. The meeting being 
in a chapel, the Act required that a certificate 
should be sent by the bishop. The prisoners 
would not promise not to repeat the offence, 
** but were insolent and high and threatened 
an action for false imprisonment because the 
Act does not name churches or chapels." 
Two deputy- lieutenants of Somersetshire 
reported to Lord Arlington that, having had 
notice of a great conventicle, they broke open 
the doors and took sixty men and as many 
women prisoners, and sent them to the ses- 
sions. Among them are eleven ministers 
living in or near Taunton, and there are as 
many more who preach up and down and are 
so close in their meetings that they cannot be 

7 
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heard of till afterwards. Their head-man is 
a Mr. Mallock, a layman and a man of for- 
tune who keeps a Nonconformist minister in 
his house. There is a note on this document, 
written by Lord Clarendon himself, in which 
he urges that ministers taken in such circum- 
stances should be proceeded against severely; 
those too wary to be taken at a conventicle 
should be watched and imprisoned ; and it 
would be well if two or three such head- 
people as Mr. Mallock were sent to gaol. 

At Wrexham, the following February, as 
a letter informs the Earl of Carbery, Ensign 

^^^ Edwards having heard of eighty 
or a hundred people meeting at 
the house of John Manley, he getting his 
soldiers together they knocked at the door, 
but for some time were not answered, and 
when at length his friends had got away by 
back doors Manley himself appeared at the 
window "and entered into a dilatory dispute 
about their authority in coming in arms with- 
out a justice of the peace." Both enemies 
and friends speak of the great numbers of the 
dissenters. They were said to exceed " two 
parts of the common people," and to have 
influential connections among the nobility 
and gentry. One informer, of the name of 
Edmund Potter, reported that conventicles, 
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fasts, and meetings were beftig held by Pres- 
bj^erians at the house of Colonel Hunt, 
of Shropshire and others, that Hampden, 
Baxter and Dr. Manton often met to confer at 
a lord's house seventeen miles from London, 
towards Oxford ; that Mr. Baxter often 
preaches at Hampden's house, near St John's, 
which had been fitted up for the purpose; 
and Mr. Jacomb, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. 
Poole at the Countess of Exeter's. There 
are those who advise that all ejected minis- 
ters take their own pulpits again, and see if 
the people will not stand by them. Not a 
few of the agents of the Government became 
alarmed. One of them described " the meet- 
ing-house men "as "a stout, sturdy, dissatis- 
fied people who have more heart and 
indignation towards the Government than 
some seem to tell us." He suggests "whether 
it were not better for the king to offer of 
himself what is capable to content them. 
Less will do it now than hereafter, when 
stresses are greater with the king." Wise 
counsels such as these have not infrequently 
been lost upon Grovernments. It was so 
then. The car of violence still went on its 
way, crushing beneath its wheels the lives 
and liberties of the people. The Quakers, to 
their honour be it spoken, were among the 
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most patient antt steadfast of the sufferers 
for conscience' sake. Here is a letter from 
Esther Biddle, "a Quaker in Bridewell to 
Francis Howgill, prisoner for the testimony 
of Jesus in Appleby Gaol," in which she tells 
him " there are many valiant ones in London 
persevering to the death." She thanks him for 
his prayers for them and relates how she her- 
self was taken prisoner, and how Browne, 
one of the officers, " pinched her as black as 
a hat, kicked her son, and struck her on the 
mouth." Still she is " content with the will 
of God and relies on Him." There are other 
sufferers. Last Sunday George Whitehead 
and fifty more were taken at a meeting, and at 
the recent sessions twenty-eight were left for 
transportation and eight women were com- 
mitted to Bridewell. A still more vivid 
picture of the sufferings inflicted on worthy 
men in the sacred name of religion is to be 
found in the petition of Henry Jackson to 
the king from Warwick Gaol. He has been 
in prison, he says, nearly three years ** for no 
other cause than waiting on God and keep- 
ing the commands of Jesus Christ," during 
which time of imprisonment great cruelties 
had been inflicted on him and his friends^ 
" Sometimes above twenty of us were con- 
fined in one room, where we could not all lie 
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down at once. No straw was allowed us to 
lie upon, except we would pay 2s. 6d. for one 
bolting, which was sold to the felons for 2d. 
No manner of victuals was allowed to be 
brought to us except we would pay sixpence 
for one penny loaf of bread, and as much for 
a quart of milk, and threepence for a quart 
of water." He goes on to relate how that if 
friends brought them food it was given to 
the other prisoners, till at last decent people 
in the town who heard of their treatment 
" were stirred up in tenderness to throw bread 
over the house-top into the dungeon court for 
our present relief. Our bed-clothes also and 
other goods and necessaries were taken from 
us and locked up by the gaoler, and me and 
others he struck with his staif and naked 
faunchion. Several times he hath chained 
me with fetters to another man, and locked 
me to a post, and many more inhuman and' 
seldom heard-of cruelties and incivilities hath 
he inflicted upon me and others of my friends, 
and all this for serving the Lord and keeping 
Christ's commands." 

Henry Jackson wrote this pathetic letter to 
the king on the 3rd of September, 1666. 

i Afifi ^^ nothing came of it, on the 1 8th 

of the following November he 

made a long and earnest appeal to Lord 
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Arlington, in which he sent him a list of 
twenty-two Quakers, prisoners in gaol for 
life, some of whom have been there for 
five years. This appeal to the secretary 
of state was as fruitless as the former 
petition to the king; at least no record of 
release appears. 

Meantime neither the persecutors nor 
the nation at large were without sore 
chastisement The year after the 
passing of the Conventicle Act 
is known in our history as the year when 
England was visited with the terrible 
scourge of the Plague. It broke out 
in December, 1664, the mortality increasing 
till in the first week of July more than a 
1,000 persons fell victims, and by September 
10,000 persons died in one week, and indeed 
4,000 in one night. Houses and places of 
business were closed, and a general panic 
prevailed. The State Papers record that in 
the year 1665, 97,306 persons died in London, 
and of these 68,596 were of the Plague. 
During this time many of the clergy fled 
from the city, and some of the ejected minis- 
ters seized the opportunity of entering the 
vacant pulpits, and trying to minister to the 
terror-stricken inhabitants. Thomas Vincent, 
ejected from the living of St Mary Magdalen, 
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MiHc Street, was conspicuous for his devotion, 
and in his book, entitled Go(ts Voice to the 
Cityy he gives a graphic account of the 
scenes he witnessed, of the eager congrega- 
tions gathered, and among the terrible 
troubles of the time glimpses of sublime 
experience when pious people "died with 
such comfort as Christians do not ordinarily 
arrive unto, except when they are called forth 
to suffer martyrdom for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ." Even in that awful time, how- 
ever, the self-sacrificing service of the Non- 
conformist ministers was declared to be 
unauthorised, and the old cry of "schism 
and rebellion " was raised. While the Plague 
was desolating London, Parliament met in 
^^^ Oxford, and in the month of 
October, 1665, the Five Mile Act 
was passed to restrain the Nonconformist 
ministers from coming within the borders of 
the cities and towns. The preamble stated 
that certain persons " not ordained according 
to the form of the Church of England have 
settled themselves in divers corporations, 
sometimes three or more of them in a place, 
thereby taking an opportunity to distil the 
poisonous principles of schism and rebellion 
into the hearts of His Majesty's subjects to 
the great danger of the Church and king- 
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dom." It was enacted, therefore, that such 
persons shall not at any time, unless only in 
passing upon the road, come or be within five 
miles of any city or town corporate, or 
borough that sends bui^esses to Parliament, 
or within five miles of any parish, town or 
place wherein he or they have since the Act 
of Oblivion exercised their ministry. The 
penalty of disobedience was a fine of fwty 
pounds, or somewhere about a hundred and 
sixty pounds of present value. It was further 
provided that such persons should not *' teach 
any public or private school, or take any 
boarders or tablers that are taught or in- 
structed by him or any other." By being 
ejected from their livings the Nonconformist 
ministers had already been reduced to 
poverty. This infamous Act, which was an 
outrage upon the liberty of the subject, by a 
sort of refinement of cruelty thus drove them 
from the neighbourhood of friends who could 
help them, and from towns where some means 
of subsistence could be obtained, into remote 
villages and hamlets. As a recent writer has 
said, " the machinery of persecution was now 
complete. The Corporation and Uniformity 
Acts had eliminated Presbyterianism from 
State and Church. By the Conventicle 
and Five Mile Acts Parliament answered 
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the claim of Dissent to tolerable exist- 
ence." ^ 

Meantime the Conventicle Act, which was 
aimed directly at the Nonconformist laity^ 
was pursuing its relentless course, and some 
of the worthiest men and women in the land 
were being harassed and ruined by fines and 
imprisonment Writing in Bedford Gaol 
s^ainst conformity to the Prayer Book, 
Bunyan expressed honest indignation that 
men of the most dissolute lives should be 
counted the only honest men, because they 
come to church and say " Our Father," while 
those of more sober principles, who scruple 
vain traditions, must be looked upon to be 
the only enemies of God in the nation. 
"Look into the jails of England," says he, 
''and into the alehouses of the same, and I 
trow you will find those that plead for the 
spirit of prayer in the jail and them that look 
after the form of men's inventions only in the 
alehouse." 

But while many meekly bore their suffer- 
ings in these persecuting times, there were 
not a few in whom the free and resolute 
spirit of Englishmen rose and asserted itself. 
The town of Yarmouth, for example, may be 

' Charles IL, by Osmund Airy, M.A., LL.D. 
(Goupil & Co., 1901). 
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taken as a typical instance of what might be 
found elsewhere, and the reports of Govern- 
ment agents and informers, as preserved 
among the State Papers of the period, enable 
us with tolerable completeness to follow the 
course of events. 

As far back as 1637 William Bridge, a 
Puritan parish minister of Norwich, fled to 
Holland, a writ being issued against him. 
Archbishop Laud reported his flight to the 
king, who wrote against his name, " We are 
well rid of him." The king was mistaken. 
They were not rid of him yet^ for on the 
assembling of the Long Parliament William 
Bridge came back, and the Congregational 
Church at Yarmouth dates from his return. 
During the Commonwealth he was elected 
one of the " town preachers " along with Mr. 
Brinsley, the Presbyterian minister, the 
venerable and spacious parish church of St 
Nicholas, the largest in England, being so 
arranged as to accommodate their respective 
congregations, Brinsley ofliciating in the nave 
and Bridge in the chancel. Writing to 
secretary Williamson, Richard Bowen, a 

4 AAA meddling informer, tells him in 

1668 that the authorities were 

negligent in enforcing the law, though they 

well know that Bridge resides at Yarmouth, 
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and is daily teaching contrary to the Act 
which forbids his residing within five miles 
of the town. He then goes back upon the 
history of the last seven years, and says: 
" After the House here " — ^that is, the Town 
Council — ^**was pui^ed of the Independent 
faction in 1 660-1, Sir Thomas Meadowes 
and Arthur Bacon were chosen bailiffs. The 
Independent meeting-place was then in the 
chancel of the church, where some thousands 
of them met Sir Thomas put them by, and 
locked up the doors. The government con- 
tinued in his hands and those of his prin- 
ciples until the end of 1665, in all which 
time the laws against Nonconformists were 
being put in execution. . • . Had those who 
followed them discharged their duty all would 
have been in a happy condition by this time," 
The wolf in the fable complained of the 
troublesome ways of the lamb. In like 
manner Bowen complains that in 1665-6 
the Nonconformists *'got the government 
in their hands, and have kept it They for- 
sook the Church, and turbulent spirits have 
returned. Their meetings are public, their 
numbers increased, and no notice is taken 
of it I am informed that not one-half of 
the aldermen and common councillors have 
received the sacrament" Sir Thomas 
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Meadowes, writing to Lwd Townshend, tells 
the same story, and reports that Mr. Bridge 
is back in the town, and the people flock to 
him in great numbers at the house of Captain 
Raven, his son-in-law. Raven the bailiffs 
have taken in for a common council man 
" Thus they began to recruit the House with 
the old tribe so as to overpower the King's 
party. The faction thus increasing one place 
would not suflice, but a grand meeting is 
brought to a house upon the open quay, 
within a door or two of Mr. Huntington, he 
being then one of the magistrates of the 
town, where he sees them continually resort, 
and puts not the least check on them." 
Subsequently Richard Bowen tells secretary 
Williamson that the Nonconformists have 
very much increased since Captain Clarke 
was so shamefully baffled in prosecuting 
them, even Lord Townshend not in the least 
inquiring into the thing, notwithstanding His 
Majesty's order requiring it. "This has so 
discouraged those that wish well to this 
interest that they durst not appear in the 
defence, and those who were formerly most 
active for the King and the Church's interest 
are now resolved to let things go as they will. 
An Order of the Board to inquire into these 
grievances signifies no more than a blank 
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paper, so that should His Majesty have occa- 
sion to make use of his friends, their hearts 
will be in their hose." Things have indeed 
gone so far that the proclamation against 
Conventicles has been torn down from the 
market cross. In January, 1669, 
the usual sessions were held at 
Norwich, and William Bridge was summoned 
to appear for his Nonconformity. Many of 
his members and followers accompanied him 
from Yarmouth to Norwich to be present at 
the trial. When called upon, " although," as 
Bowen told the secretary of State, "they 
could have proved what was laid to his 
charge, yet on his confessing to baptizing 
children, keeping conventicles, and residing 
in Yarmouth contrary to law, they were 
willing to forbear prosecuting him if he 
would promise to leave the county of Nor- 
folk, and not come within five miles of 
Yarmouth." Bridge quietly and in self- 
respecting manner replied that he was not 
willing, but that if he was forced he must 
submit One of the magistrates said that if 
he would not voluntarily comply, they would 
have to force him. He again asserted his 
unwillingness, "when Lord Townshend rose 
up in a passion, and commanded him not to 
come within five miles of Yarmouth or Nor- 
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folk, and so freed him." But he was now 
soon to be freed by a greater than 
Lord Townshend. An old man now of 
threescore years and ten, in a few months 
he went home to be with God. After years 
of exile and toil and persecution, he passed 
both beyond Yarmouth and Norfolk to that 
wider world where the wicked cease from 
troubling and where the weary are at rest. 



VI 



THE SECOND CONVENTICLE ACT, 
AND THE DECLARATION OF 
INDULGENCE 

THE Conventicle Act of 1664, the effect 
of which upon the country we have 
been recently considering, was enacted to 
continue to the end of the next Session of 
A^msL Parliament after the expiration of 
three years. On the 28th of 
April, 1668, a Bill for continuing the Act 
was therefore brought into the Commons for 
the purpose of meeting the requirements of 
the case, and passed by 144 votes to 78. On 
reaching the Lords it went through a first 
reading, and was then deferred from time to 
time till Parliament was prorogued. Before 
it met again Archbishop Sheldon resolved to 
take further steps for securing overwhelming 
and exclusive Anglican ascendency. He was 
convinced that the number of Nonconformists 

was greatly exaggerated, and if only the 
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Government resolutely set to work con- 
venticles might be literally stamped out once 
for all. In order to show this, and as the 
basis of future legislation, he wrote from 
Lambeth to the commissary of the province 
of Canterbury directing that inquiries should 
be made from the clergy in every parish as to 
what conventicles there were, what were the 
numbers attending them, of what sort of 
people they consisted, and who were their 
leaders and teachers. These returns were 
sent up as required, and are still preserved 
in the library of Lambeth Palace. » I have a 
copy before me of that return so far as it 
relates to the county of Bedford, which may 
be taken as a sample of the rest Altogether 
there were about forty of these conventicles 
scattered through the county, the numbers 
attending them varying from five to one 
hundred, but generally about forty or fifty. 
Two or three of the leaders and teachers are 
described as being at present in Bedford 
Gaol, where of course they would be fellow- 
prisoners with John Bunyan, who had been 
there now nearly nine years, resolving there 
to remain, "the Almighty God being my 
help and shield, and if frail life might con- 
tinue so long, till the moss grows over my 

» Tenison MSS., 639. Account of Conventicles. 
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eyebrows rather than make a slaughter-house 
of my conscience, or violate my faith and 
principles." On casting up the net result it 
appears from the return in question that in 
the small county of Bedford, and after some 
eight years of rigorous persecution, there 
were something like a thousand resolute 
souls still worshipping in the conventicles 
reported, some of the Quakers being among 
the most resolute. 

Even before the meeting of Parliament 
the archbishop took this return when com- 
plete to the king, and urged — it is said 
compelled — him to issue a fresh proclamation 
to enforce the law ; and it was a copy of this 
proclamation which, as we have already seen, 
was torn down from the market cross at 
Yarmouth. Burnet tells us that the king 
proceeded in the matter very unwillingly, 
plainly saying that the clergy were to blame 
for the popularity of the conventicles ; if 
they had done their duty things would have 
been better by this time, " but they thought 
of nothing but to get good benefices, and to 
keep a good table." When Parliament met 
on the 19th of October, 1669, they sat for 
only two months ; but short as the time was 
they set to work with rigour against the 
Nonconformists. 

8 
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On the nth of May, 1670, the Royal 
Assent was given to the New Conventicles 
Act^ which was more severe than the Act of 
1664. Marvell calls it the " quint- 
essence of arbitrary malice." It 
provided that if any person of the age of 
sixteen or upward should be present at any 
conventicle where there shall be more than 
five persons beyond the family assembled, or 
if in a field where any five persons are so 
assembled, he should on conviction be fined 
five shillings for the first offence and ten for 
the second ; any person preaching at such 
conventicle should be fined twenty pounds 
for the first offence and forty pounds for 
every subsequent offence; and any person 
allowing such conventicle in his house, out- 
house or bam should forfeit the sum of 
twenty pounds. It was further enacted that 
justices of the peace, constables, head- 
boroughs, and tithing-men might, after refusal 
or denial to enter, break open and enter any 
house where they are informed any such 
conventicle is being held, and take into 
custody the persons there unlawfully as- 
sembled ; and with such troops or companies 
of horse and foot as they shall think meet or 
can get in readiness the soonest Justices 
omitting their duty were to be fined one 
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hundred pounds, half to go to the king, the 
other half to the informer. 

As soon as the Act had passed both 
Houses, and had received the Royal Assent, 
Archbishop Sheldon, with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause, sent letters to all the bishops of 
his province urging them to see it vigorously 
carried out Since King and Parliament, 
"out of their pious care for the welfare of 
the Church," had passed the Act for sup- 
pressing conventicles, "it becomes Us, the 
Bishops, to endeavour, as much as in us lies, 
the promoting so blessed a work." He has 
made up his mind as to what he will do, and 
he " advises and requires them to call before 
them their chancellors, archdeacons, com- 
missaries, official registrars, and other eccle- 
siastical officers," and also all their clergy, and 
" impart to them the tenure of his Letters 
requiring them in their several capacities and 
stations to perform their duty towards God 
and the Church." They are to " take notice 
of all Nonconformists, holders, frequenters, 
and maintainers of conventicles ; especially 
of the preachers and teachers in them, and 
of the places where the same were held, ever 
keeping a watchful eye over the cities and 
great towns." Wherever they find offenders 
they are, with a hearty affection to the 
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worship of God and the peace of the Church, 
to call in the aid of the justices concerned. 
**And now, my Lord," says the archbishop 
piously to each of his brother bishops, "what 
the success will be we must leave to God 
Almighty; yet, my Lord, I have this con- 
fidence under God, that if we do our parts 
seriously, by God's help and the assistance of 
the Civil Power, we shall within a few months 
see so great an alteration in the distractions 
of these times, as that the Seduced People 
returning from their seditious and self- 
seeking Teachers to the Unity of the Church, 
and uniformity of iGod's Worship, it will be 
to the glory of God, the welfare of the 
Church and the happiness of the whole 
Kingdom." 

Such were the pious and accustomed 
phrases with which the fires of persecution 
^ . were made hotter than before. 
And hot indeed they were, as 
the rising moans and cries of pain make 
only too clear. The following January 217 
Quakers of Nottingham, nearly half of 
tfiem women, sent up a petition to King 
and Parliament. They say that the sufferings 
they endure are inflicted upon them by men 
who are insensible either to law, equity, or 
mercy, and who have no intention of sparing 
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them as long as they have anything left. 
Already they have lost corn, cattle, and 
household goods, and are appointed to a day 
of outward distress in a very high degree. 
" We were once," they say, " capable of doing 
good to others, and have relieved many in 
their wants, and paid our taxes to the King, 
and our rents to whom they were due, and 
maintained considerable families in comfort* 
able manner; but we are now made incapable 
of doing such things, through the violence of 
men who pretend they have your Act for 
what they do. We do not know that we 
have ever given just occasion why it should 
be so done to us, having clear consciences in 
the sight of God. O King and Parliament, 
remember the time of your own adversity, 
and be merciful as God has showed mercy 
unto you. If you do well, it will be well 
with you ; but if you aiflict the innocent, 
the Holy One will turn against you." 

We gather from tidings sent up to the 
secretary of State that the Act was, being 
carried out with vigour. In London we read 
of the justices and the military dispersing 
meetings near the Tower, when " the 
preachers and half a score more were sent 
to gaol." A great meeting in Little Mopr- 
fields was *' dispersed by the Life Guarcls and 
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some Foot'* Sir Samuel Starling, the Lord 
Mayor, fined eight preachers £70 each for 
preaching and assembling at conventicles 
on the 15th and 22nd of May, and fifteen 
others for being present Between June and 
August seven Presbyterian and six Baptist 
meetings were held in Somerset, the esti- 
mated numbers present ranging from 200 
to 2,000. One of the magistrates in that 
county was mwe afraid of these conventicles 
than tfiey were of him. Under date July 2nd 
he writes : " I wish there were an order to 
disarm and suppress the fanatics' meetings, 
for upon examination they are found to be 
the best armed and horsed of any in the 
kingdom, and generally esteemed wealthiest, 
which is the sinews of war. I pray God 
keep us out of their hands, for although Chris- 
tians, I fear they will forget the rule and not 
do as they would be done unto." This 
reference to the golden rule from the pen of 
a persecutor is delicious indeed. At Dover the 
officers found a conventicle of two hundred 
Baptists. "The speaker is a tailor who 
encouraged the people to stand fast and not 
be afraid of the wicked. One of the brethren 
having said he would sacrifice his life for what 
he asserted and seal it with his blood, I sent 
him to prison, but the mayor took bail and 
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released him/' Not a few of the magistrates 
performed their odious office unwillingly. 
Sir Thomas Gower, writing from York, says : 
" I was never a zealot for the Act, but now it 
is a statute I consider it my duty to be 
earnest in its execution. I am afraid if the 
opposition is not crushed it will nurse up 
insolence and disobedience, and shake the 
foundations of law, duty, and loyalty." On 
the other hand there were magistrates who 
went to work with a will. William Foster, of 
Bedford, was one of these. The members of 
the little church in that town met for worship 
at the house of one of the deacons in the 
High Street, when the house was forced by 
warrant from Foster, and the people taken 
before him, he fining every one of them and 
committing the preacher to prison. Next 
Sunday these good people, nodiing daunted, 
met as before according to their custom, 
"when the apparitors by warrant from Mr. 
Foster entered the meeting-place about nine 
of the clock in the morning : but the meeters 
refusing to depart before their Exercise was 
ended (unless forced)," assistance was sent 
for, when the people were taken to the 
^ Swan," where their names were taken and 
the fines doubled. Next morning Foster 
appeared early in the streets with a file of 
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soldiers and some constables to see the fines 
levied. From Thomas Cooper they dis- 
trained " three cart-load of wood cut 
especially for his working," from Daniel Rich 
his best coat, and John Spencer, the grocer, 
his shop goods. Next they visited and 
plundered Jay the baker and Isaac the 
blacksmith, taking from the latter 'Mocks, 
shovels, and the very anvil upon which he 
forgeth his work." From John Fenn, at 
whose house the meeting was held, they 
took away all the hats in his shop, and the 
next day carted away his household goods. 
And so on and on these myrmidons of the 
Church went their way, day after day, 
plundering men whose shoe-latchet they 
were not worthy to loose. 

War having about this time broken out 
with Holland, it seems as if, for a while at 
least, there was a prudent desire on the part 
of the king to conciliate the Dissenters, and 
so lessen the trouble at home while there was 
war abroad. The measure he had in his 
mind, moreover, would have this further 
advantage, that it would liberate the Roman 
Catholics as well as the Protestant Dissenters. 
On the isth of March, 1672, there- 
fore he issued the celebrated 
Declaration of Indulgence, which suspended 
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''all manner of penal laws in matters 
ecclesiastical against whatever sort of Non- 
conformists or recusants." The sad ex» 
perience of twelve years having plainly 
showed very little fruit of all those forcible 
courses which had been tried, he felt obliged, 
he said, to exercise that supreme power in 
matters ecclesiastical inherent in the kingly 
office and recognised by several statutes and 
so to put a stop to them. 

It was a bold step, and Parliament strongly 
protested against this act of the royal 
prerogative. The Lord Keeper Bridgman 
refused to affix the Great Seal to the docu- 
ment, the Seal being then transferred to Lord 
Shaftesbury. But however unwelcome to 
the Church party in power, the Declaration 
was received by the Nonconformists with a 
sense of relief, for it not only suspended the 
penal laws, but also allowed under license a 
sufficient number of places of worship for 
those not prepared to conform. On the 6th 
of April seventy-two Nonconformist mini- 
sters of Exeter and Devonshire presented an 
Address of thanks to the King for the Decla- 
ration, promising all allegiance and faithful 
subjection to his person and government, 
and desiring to be approved as licensed 
persons. Earlier still twenty-eight of the 
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London ministers presented their thanks in 
person at Lord Arlington's lodgings, among 
these being John Owen, Bates, Jacomb, and 
Manton. There is also among the State 
Papers an address, bearing 1 60 original signa- 
tures, expressing the hearty acknowledgments 
and humble thanks of John Flavell, teacher, 
and a licensed congregation at Dartmouth, 
"for His Majesty's gracious heart-engaging 
Declaration of Indulgence." Similar ad- 
dresses were ^nt up by twenty-seven 
ministers in Cornwall and twenty-two in 
Wiltshire, thanking the King " for his princely 
and illustrious act of grace," and begging to 
be comprehended among those allowed the 
public exercise of their ministry. It was at 
this time also that John Bunyan was released 
after his long and weary twelve years of 
imprisonment, a license being granted for 
him and for a place in Bedford in which he 
might preach. Throughout the country at 
large three forms of license were issued : (i) 
for a teacher of a particular congregation 
with a further license to teach in any other 
licensed place ; (2) a general license to teach 
in any licensed place ; and (3) license for a 
place. Altogether for teachers in England 
and Wales 1,459 licenses were issued, 859 of 
these being Presbyterians, 395 Congrega- 
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tionalists, and 205 Baptists. Adding those 
for the Channel Islands the total number was 
1 48 1. A comparison made shows that the 
greatest strength of the Nonconformists was 
in London and the Home Counties, where 
there were 272 ministers, and in tiie four 
western counties of Devon, Dorset, Somer- 
set and Cornwall, where there were 263. 
They were weakest in the four northern 
counties, where there were only thirty-one, 
and in Wales, where there were only forty- 
five. The Presbyterians were strongest in 
London and the West, the West having 192 
ministers, and London and the Home 
Counties 169. The Congregationalists had 
sixty-five ministers in London and the dis- 
trict, and in the four western counties 
thirty-seven, of whom nineteen were in 
Devonshire, In Cornwall there were none 
at all. Outside the London district they 
were strongest in Norfolk and Suffolk and in 
Gloucestershire. In the London district out 
of thirty-eight Baptists twenty-four were in 
the county of Kent, the only county in 
which they were more numerous than the 
other denominations. The strongest Baptist 
district in the West was in Somerset, Wilts 
and Dorset, in which three counties nearly a 
fourth of the Baptist ministers of the country 
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were found. They had one minister in 
Lancashire and one in Yorkshire. In Wales 
there were five Baptist ministers distributed 
over four counties.^ 

The application for Licenses for Places 
have been preserved in the Public Record 
Office and are affecting to read. Licenses 
were sought for preaching-places in upper 
rooms, bams, malting-floors, gardens, houses, 
buildings in orchards, halls belonging to 
public companies, and even chambers in 
ruined monasteries and cellars in old castles. 
In some cases, particularly in Lancashire, 
new meeting-houses were specially erected ; 
in that county no fewer than twelve for 
Presbyterians and two for Congregationalists 
were mentioned. In the neighbouring 
county of York two were licensed for Pres- 
byterians and one for Congregationalists. 
Most of the places licensed, however, were 
houses belonging to the preachers or to some 
of their followers. 

So many licenses were granted and so 
many people flocked to the Nonconformist 
places of meeting, that one of the bishops 
wrote to Sir Joseph Williamson in anxious 

' For these and further particulars see the Intro- 
duction to the volume erf State Papers by F. H. B. 
Daniel], M.A. 
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fear: "These licensed persons increase 
strangely. The orthodox poor clergy are 
out of heart Shall nothing be done to 
support them against the Presbyterians who 
grow and multiply faster than the other?" 
There were others who accepted it grudg- 
ingly; Daniel Fleming, the squire of Rydal 
Hall, who had been active in enforcing the 
Conventicle Act, said, "I heartily wish that 
all Nonconformists may be content with it, 
and that the King's giving them an inch may 
not encourage them hereafter to demand an 
ell." Fleming was of those, of whom some 
are still living, who are surprised when Non- 
conformists put in a claim to equal rights of 
citizenship in the State. The chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster accepted the Indul- 
gence "only because it is the King's pleasure. 
I know no other thing that could have made 
it relished well with me." Some churchmen, 
it was rumoured, were resolved to test the 
Declaration whether it were valid without 
an Act of Parliament Others, with a keen 
eye to business, tried still to levy fines which 
were due before the Declaration came out, 
contending that it w«ts not retrospective. 
Nathaniel Bennett, of Cranbrook, writes to a 
Mr. Harrison, saying, " I was distrained upon 
by the constable and one of the church- 
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wardens on 30th March for a fine of five 
guineas for attending a meeting, and goods 
taken to the value of £i. I pleaded the 
King's Declaration, suspending the execution 
of the penal laws, but they said old scores 
must be wiped off." The Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford used all his influence to prevent any 
meeting-houses being allowed in the Univer- 
sity. It was reported that Mr. Gilbert, a 
Congregational minister, intended to apply 
for the use of St Peter's in the Baily, but he 
hoped the request would not be granted as 
"mischiefs will most certainly fall on the 
University by such an allowance." The 
Bishop of Bristol resolved to ignore the 
Declaration, and began to cite merchants of 
note and other Nonconformists to his Con- 
sistory Court for not attending Church, and 
summoned the chief of their ministers. On 
their pleading the royal licenses the Bishop 
said the licenses were against the law. " How 
slender soever the evidence the Bishop never 
rests till it is made strong enough for convic- 
tion, and never lets justices rest till warrants 
are signed for distresses which will ruin some 
men, as the heavy fines on the ministers have 
also to be paid by the hearers. . . . The city 
magistrates much dislike being harried on to 
oppress their peaceable neighbours, but the 
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Bishop threatens them with penalties and the 
Parliament" 

The following year the contest as to the 
validity of the Declaration came on in 
1678 Parliament The Commons raised 
this simple issue: Granted that the 
King had power to pardon crime in individual 
cases, had he power to license crime by dis- 
pensing with law? The Declaration broke 
through forty Acts of Parliament, repealable 
by Parliament alone. The debate closed 
with a vote that " Penal Statutes in matters 
ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by 
Act of Parliament" The King wavered for 
a while, but at length, on the 8th of March, 
he cancelled the Declaration, tearing off the 
Great Seal with his own hand. Parliament 
having thus gained one victory resolved to 
aim at yet another. They had a vague fear, 
which we know now to have been justified by 
facts, that liberty and religion were being 
betrayed to the Catholics by the King; a 
suspicion that the whole armed force of the 
nation was in Catholic hands. The Duke 
of York was certainly a Papist at heart, and 
he was in command of the fleet Catholics 
had been placed as officers in the force raised 
for the Dutch war, and a French general, 
the Count of Schomberg, had been sent to 
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take command of it to meet this emergency. 
Three weeks after the cancelling 
of the Declaration a Test Act 
passed both Houses, unopposed, requiring 
every one in the civil and military service of 
the State, not only to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, but also to make 
a declaration against transubstantiation and 
to receive the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England. The King 
detested the measure, but he sullenly gave 
way for only thus could he get a grant of 
money for his war; and a million and a 
quarter at once rewarded the concession. 
The results of the Act were immediate. The 
Duke of York owned himself a Catholic and 
resigned his office as Lord High Admiral. 
His resignation was followed by that of the 
Lord Treasurer and by that of hundreds of 
others in the army and the civil service of 
the Crown. From that time Charles aban- 
doned all attempts to obtain Parliamentary 
favour for the proscribed Catholic creed ; 
and from that time also ceased to take the 
least interest in domestic politics, except so 
far as they personally affected himself. 

Though the Test Act was aimed at the 
Catholics it really dealt a heavy blow against 
the civil rights of the whole body of Noncon- 
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formists. The story of the way it operated 
against them, and of the long and often 
fruitless struggles for its repeal belongs to a 
later time. All that need be said now is 
that for a period of 155 years, from 1673 till 
1828, when they were finally repealed, the 
Test and Corporation Acts kept Noncon- 
formists outside the service of the State and 
the municipal government of the country. 

Though the Declaration of Indulgence was 
withdrawn in 1673, ^^ was not till 1675, under 
the Danby administration, that 
the licenses of the Nonconformist 
preachers and places of worship, granted 
under it, were recalled by proclamation. 
Danby*s policy was simply that of Clarendon 
over again. He had all Clarendon's love of 
the Episcopal Church and all his hatred of 
Dissent He showed the first by commencing 
the rebuilding of St. Paul's Cathedral after 
its destruction in the Great Fire of London, 
the first stone of the new erection being laid 
in 1675 ; and he showed his dislike of Non- 
conformity by recommending the King to 
call in, that same year, the licenses for wor- 
ship, a step to which he had been urged by 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, and Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury. Once more the reign 
of intolerance, which for the last three years 

9 
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had slackened, but never altogether ceased, 
commenced with rigour. The same old sad 
story of persecution and suffering went on 
its old wearisome way. Informers were set 
at work to ferret out Nonconformists, and the 
clei^ thundered at them from the pulpit, 
one High Churchman, in his sermon before 
the House of Commons, telling the members 
that Dissenters could be cured only by ven- 
geance, and that the best way was to set 
"fire to faggot," and teach these obstinate 
people "by scourges or scorpions." 

Parliament met again April 13, 1675, and 
on the part of the King and Danby there 
was a frank return to the Clarendon policy. 
The Lambeth edicts, which had been framed 
in conference with the bishops, were quoted 
in the King's speech as an earnest of his 
intention to regard the Church in its double 
aspect as a Protestant Church opposed to 
Popery, and an Established Church opposed to 
Dissent. When Parliament met again in Octo- 
^\ ^ ber for a further Session a Bill was 
offered to the Lords which had for 
its purpose the securing to the Cavalier party 
the exclusive possession of all political power. 
It provided that no person should hold any 
office or sit in Parliament without first 
declaring on oath that he considered re- 
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sistance to the kingly power as in all cases 
criminal, and that he would never endeavour 
to alter the Government either in Church 
or State. The opposition to the measure 
was carried on in pertinaciious and vehement 
manner by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Shaftesbury. So far as it affected the 
Nonconformists, Buckingham spoke on their 
behalf, and some portions of his speech in 
the House of Lords deserve to be placed 
on record. " My Lords," he said, " there is 
a thing called liberty, which (whatever some 
men may think) is that the people of Eng- 
land are fondest of; which is that they will 
never part with, and is that His Majesty in 
his speech has promised us to take a par- 
ticular care of This, my Lords, can never 
be done without giving indulgence to all 
Protestant Dissenters. It is certainly a very 
uneasy kind of life to any man that has 
either Christian charity, humanity, or good- 
nature to see his fellow-subjects daily abused, 
divested of their liberties and birthrights, 
and miserably thrown out of their possessions 
and freeholds only because they cannot 
agree with others in some opinions and 
niceties of religion which their consciences 
will not give them leave to consent to, and 
which, even by the confession of those who 
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would impose them, are in no ways necessary 
to salvation. . . . There is, methinks, in this 
notion of persecution a very gross mistake, 
both as to the point of government and to 
the point of religfion. This is so as to the 
point of government, because it makes every 
man's safety depend on the wrong place, 
not upon governors or man's living well 
towards the civil government established 
by law, but upon his being transported with 
zeal for every opinion that is held by those 
that have power in the Church that is in 
fashion. And I conceive it a mistake in 
religion because it is positively against the 
express doctrine and example of Jesus 
Christ" I 

" Proceedings of the House of Lords, vol. i. pp. 164-5, 
edition 1742, 



VII 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE 
TOLERATION ACT 

SENTIMENTS such as those with which 
the I>uke of Buckingham made his 
appeal to the House of Lords on behalf of 
justice and liberty sounded like idle tales in 
the ears of the bigoted zealots who swayed 
the councils of England in the closing years 
of Charles's reign. Again and again We find 
the penal laws against Dissent vigorously 
executed. The prisons continued to be filled, 
and men like Richard Baxter — godly, conse- 
crated men, the very salt of the earth — were 
still being arrested under the Five Mile Act 
of 1665 ; had to stand in the dock to be 
brow-beaten by Jeffreys with his coarse 
brutality, and then linger on in prison hoping 
for better days. 

At length the King himself was called 

X17 
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away from his crown and kingdom to stand 

lAfts ^^ ^^^ highest tribunal of all. An 
able writer of our own time has 
thus summed up the character of the 
man : ** His guide was not duty ; it was 
not even ambition ; but his guide was 
self; it was ease and amusement and lust 
The cup of pleasure was filled deep for 
him, and he grasped it with both hands. 
But pleasure is not happiness. There is 
no happiness for him who lives and dies 
without beliefs, without enthusiasms, and 
without love."' 

James II. succeeded to the throne of 
England in 1685. He was then a man over 
fifty years of age, and ten years before, by 
resigning his office as Lord High Admiral, 
under the requirements of the Test Act, had 
publicly avowed himself a Roman Catholic. 
A conscientious man after a sort, but obsti- 
nate and wrong-headed, the one thing above 
all others on which he had set his heart was 
to substitute the Roman Catholic faith in 
place of the Protestant as the Established 
religion of the country. He was not long 
in setting about his purpose. Proclaimed in 
February, the next Easter, even before his 

' Charles IL, by Osmund Airy, M.A. (Goupil & Co., 
1901.) 
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coronation, and for the first time since the 
days of Queen Mary, the Romish Mass was 
celebrated at Westminster with all the pomp 
and splendour with which it had been in- 
vested before the Reformation. Other steps 
followed upon this. Romish priests were 
inducted into the livings of the Church; 
Roman Catholic places of worship began to 
be multiplied both in London and the pro- 
vinces ; and ecclesiastical processions, such 
as continental cities had long been familiar 
with, began to appear in the streets and 
squares. Jesuits and monks, who had been 
forbidden by law to show themselves in the 
country, were now to be seen flitting to and 
fro, and some of them even lodged in the 
palace of St. James itself. Then the Univer- 
sities were dealt with and reorganised ac- 
cording to the will of the King. The Vice- 
Chancellor at Cambridge was deprived, and 
the Fellows at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
were put out of their Fellowships in favour 
of men with Roman proclivities. 

Naturally such proceedings as these came 
to be much talked about, and roused the ire 
of our Protestant forefathers. First there 
were murmurs of dislike, and mutterings of 
coming storm, and then open riots. But the 
King never swerved from his purpose. He 
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could not imagine it possible that he could 
be in the wrong. If the nation was against 
him, so much worse for the nation. Instead 
of halting he proceeded to greater lengths. 
His next step was to tamper with the 
charters of municipal corporations; for in 
those days the corporations determined who 
should be burgesses, and, as the burgesses 
elected the members of Parliament, to con- 
trol the corporations was to control Parliament 
itself. On the most frivolous pretexts the 
charters of cities and boroughs were taken 
away and others substituted. Lords and 
gentlemen were put out of the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of counties, and out of the com- 
mission of the peace, as Protestant 
statesmen had been put out of the Cabinet 
simply because they were Protestants. At- 
tempts were made to suspend even that 
charter of English liberty, the Habeas Corpus 
Act itself. The Spanish ambassador at St 
James — Spaniard and Roman Catholic as he 
was — ^became alarmed and warned the King 
that he was proceeding too fast and too far. 
** Monsieur Ronquillo," replied the King, " I 
will either win all or lose alL" And he lost I 
Englishmen, as a rule, are patient and law- 
abiding up to a certain point ; but at length 
they saw it had come to this: they must 
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either forfeit their liberties or get rid of their 
King. When that was plainly the alternative 
they were not long in making up their 
minds. 

It was in the early months of 1688 the idea 
of revolt first took practical shape. Near a 

1688 ^o"^Jy hamlet on the Derbyshire 
moors, not far from Chesterfield, 
there is, or was, an old thatched cottage, 
moss-grown and half-hidden by trees, which 
was long known as Revolution House. For 
it was there the conspiracy was first set on 
foot which had for its purpose the putting 
the Prince of Orange in the place of King 
Jdmes. One memorable morning in the year 
just mentioned the then Earl of Devonshire 
rode out from Chatsworth professedly to join 
his neighbours in the hunt His mind, how- 
ever, was set on a much more dangerous and 
exciting game. At a convenient point, there- 
fore, he quietly withdrew from the party and 
rode rapidly across the moors to the appointed 
place of meeting. Here he- was joined by 
Lord Danby, who had come over from York- 
shire, and by Colonel Darcy, the son of Lord 
Conyers. Lord Danby it was who told the 
. story of the clandestine meeting in the moor- 
land cottage. " We were partners," said he, 
"in the secret trust about the Revolution." 
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Otfier men of influence came into the com- 
pact afterwards, and together they all 
ventured upon a scheme which if it had 
failed would have cost them their estates and 
their lives. 

On the 30th of June the Trial of the Seven 
Bishops had gone against the King, and 
London and the country at lai^e 
were delirious with delight That 
same day Admiral Herbert, in the disguise 
of a common sailor, carried over a letter 
to the Prince of Orange, signed in cypher, 
asking him to come over and take the 
reins of government and they would stand 
by him. 

To pass over the intervening steps and 
time, William came in response to the call, 
landing at Torbay on the Sth of 
November. Slowly, and not with- 
out some misgivings of heart, for they had 
recent and terrible memories of the Mon- 
mouth insurrection, and of Judge Jeffrey's 
Bloody Assize, the people of the West rose 
to his standard. So also did the men of the 
Midlands and the North. One of the first 
in arms was Lord Delamere, in Cheshire. 
Nor did the Earl of Devonshire, as we may 
suppose, fall behind. A man of skill and 
daring, who could use both tongue and sword, 
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danger was powerless to create fear in his 
breast, and he was in full sympathy with the 
ancient motto of his house — " A Cavendish 
for liberty." On the 21st of November he 
rode into Derby at the head of five hundred 
men, and after dining with a number of 
gentlemen of the town whom he had asked 
to meet him, he went with his men into the 
market-place and there read to the mayor of 
the town the Declariation of the Prince of 
Orange. Having done this, he further pro- 
ceeded to read a manifesto which had been 
drawn up by the nobility and gentry of the 
northern parts of England. In this mani- 
festo, a copy of which has been preserved 
among the State Tracts of the period, they 
express themselves deeply sensible of the 
calamities which have come upon the nation, 
and knowing that they will be misrepresented 
" do here unanimously think it our duty to 
declare to the rest of our Protestant fellow- 
subjects the grounds of our present under- 
taking." After reciting the grievances inflicted 
upon them by the King and the Romanist 
party, they proceed to speak in terms which 
have deep significance for our own times of 
priestly reaction : " We being made thus 
sadly sensible of the arbitrary and tyrannical 
government that is, by the influence of 
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Jesuitical counsels, coming upon us, do unani- 
mously declare, That not being willing to 
deliver our Posterity over to such condition 
of Popery and slavery, as the aforesaid 
oppressions inevitably threaten, we will to 
the utmost of our power oppose the same, by 
joining with the Prince of Orange will use 
our utmost endeavours for the recovering of 
our almost ruined Laws, Liberties, and religion. 
We think ourselves bound in conscience to 
rest on no security that shall not be approved 
by a Freely £/^^/^^ Parliament, to whom under 
God we refer our cause." 

Marching from Derby to Nottingham, the 
Earl of Devonshire joined Lord Danby and 
his forces there, and there again read the 
manifesto at the market cross. The same 
thing was taking place elsewhere, and so it 
came about that in many parts of the king- 
dom the leading men of the time went over 
from the King to the Prince. Even those 
nearest to the King, and, as he thought, most 
indebted to him, went with the flowing tide. 
Clever men left him — men like Lord Churchill, 
clever, but unreliable and uncertain, who 
wrote to the King saying that he was ready 
to hazard his life in defence of His Majesty's 
sacred person, and the same day went over 
to the other side. Stupid people also left 
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him — men like Prince George, of whom 
Charles II. once said that he had tried him 
every way, but, drunk or sober, there was 
nothing in him. Even he seemed to have 
wit enough left to see which would soon be 
the winning side and to hasten to join it 
The Princess Anne, too — afterwards Queen 
Anne — imitating this her husband's example, 
disappeared from Whitehall, and in a carriage 
preceded by Compton, bishop of London, 
who wore a purple velvet coat and jack- 
boots, with pistols in his holsters and a sword 
in his hand, was driven off at the top of her 
horses' speed, first to Northampton and then 
to Nottingham. 

At length these unmistakable signs brought 
the truth home even to the dense mind of 
the King himself. Even he came to see there 
was nothing for it but to divest himself of 
crown and sceptre and make his way to 
France, which, after some difficulties and 
delays, he succeeded in doing. Princes, as 
Defoe once said, never part with royal 
dignities till they can keep them no longer ; 
and James simply abdicated a throne which 
his folly had made it impossible lor him to 
keep. 

The throne thus left vacant was tfien 
offered to William of Orange and his wife, 
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the Princess Mary, a solemn assembly of the 
Estates of the Realm being con- 
^lero^' vened at Whitehall for the pur- 
pose. But before it was offered, 
Lord Halifax, as Speaker of the House of 
Lords, stood forth and prayed their High- 
nesses to hear the Declaration of Right, to 
which Parliament, by resolution of both 
Houses, had agreed. This Declaration made 
no new law; it simply claimed anew the 
ancient franchises of the nation and asserted 
again the ancient rights and liberties of 
England. It affirmed that the Dispensing 
Power as used both by Charles II. and 
James II., the re-establishment of the High 
Commission Court for Ecclesiastical causes, 
the levying of money by Prerogative without 
grant of Parliament, and the raising and 
keeping of a Standing Army without consent 
of Parliament were all of them illegal. It 
affirmed also the following propositions : 
That the election of members of Parliameiilt 
ought to be free; that Freedom of Speech 
and Debates or Proceedings in Parliament 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
any Court or Place out of Parliament ; that 
excessive bail ought not to be required or 
excessive fines imposed ; that Jurors ought to 
be duly empanelled and returned ; and that, 
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for redress of grievances and amending and 
strengthening of Laws, Parliament ought to 
be held frequently. 

William and Mary having formally given 
assent to the Declaration thus formally read, 
the trumpets pealed, Garter-King-at-Arms 
proclaimed the Prince and Princess of Orange 
King and Queen of England, a new era of 
liberty had dawned, and the Revolution of 
1688 was complete. 

It has been said, and truly said, that the 
highest praise which can be accorded to this 
Revolution is that it was our last, that it was 
carried out on such enduring principles that 
we have never had another. During the 
more than two hundred years which have 
since elapsed, many of the nations of Europe 
have gone through one revolution after 
another, while we have escaped the storm. 
We have had many changes, but no revolu- 
tions, except such as have been of peaceful, 
gradual sort, and the natural development of 
the principles laid down in the settlement of 
1688. Under the Commonwealth the spirit 
of freedom did not permanently reconcile 
itself with the principle of authority ; Crom- 
well, with all his superb political genius, 
never succeeded in coming to an understand- 
ing with the popular Assemblies, and yet 
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could not do without them. On the other 
hand, under the Restoration of the Stuarts, 
the principle of authority would find no room 
for the spirit of freedom. The great merit of 
the Revolution is that it did that which must 
be done if a nation is to have stable govern- 
ment : it reconciled both these forces and 
found room for the play of both — ^the orderli- 
ness of law and the largeness of freedom ; in 
other words, the development of the nation's 
liberties in enduring and constitutional form. 
As Ranke has said, in this interpenetration 
of the old with the new lay the true life of 
the State. 

But what more especially concerns the Free 
Churches of England is the fact that the 
Revolution of 1688 was followed 
by the Toleration Act of 1689. 
" Toleration " is an unpleasant word to men 
of independent minds, but it may be noted 
by the way that it is not to be found 
in the Act itself from beginning to end. 
This is simply entitled "An Act for exempt- 
ing their Majesties* Protestant subjects dis- 
senting from the Church of England from 
the penalties of certain laws." It thus 
brought to an end persecution so far as it 
was carried on by process of law. It is true 
that in the next reign the houses and places 
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of meeting of Nonconformists were sacked 
and plundered to the blatant cry of " Church 
in danger ! " But these outrages were riots, 
and not legalised wrongs, and as riots were 
put down and punished by the strong arm of 
the law. 

The persecution by process of law to which 
the Act of Toleration put an end had for 
nearly eight-and-twenty years been terrible 
indeai Money fines for not attending 
church or for being present at conventicles 
were accumulated till they reached a ruinous 
amount Many were cited from the provinces 
to the Court of Exchequer at Westminster. 
From the certificate of the Deputy of the 
Court it appears that the fines, with accumu- 
lations, at the rate of ;C20 a month, amounted 
for twenty-three counties to between four 
and five millions sterling ; the fines, without 
accumulation, to £277 fi^ ; and this in addi- 
tion to the fines inflicted and punishments 
awarded by the local magistrates. Informers 
drawn from the very scum of the people were 
set upon the track of those who met for 
worship in fields and woods in the country 
and in secret hiding-places in the towns. 
Worthy citizens and burghers were driven 
from tiieir homes and their business ruined 
simply because they were Nonconformists. 

10 
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High-minded men and gentle and devout 
women were imprisoned, some of them for 
years, in dungeons of the vilest description, 
and where they were herded with some of 
the vilest of the community. Here they 
suffered, and in many cases died, by 
thousands. Oldmixon, in his History of the 
StuartSy tells us that Jeremiah White, 
who had been chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
well, took pains to collect a minute 
account of those who had suffered imprison- 
ment between 1660 and 1688, and he com- 
piled a list of 60,000 persons who were 
persecuted for their religion from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, 5,000 of 
whom died in prison. 

Taking these stem facts into account, we 
can partly understand the feeling of intense 
relief with which our suffering Noncon- 
formist fathers welcomed the Act of Tolera- 
tion. Some of the sermons they preached 
on the occasion have come down to us. 
They always spoke of the change of 1688 
as the "Glorious Revolution," and they hailed 
it with devout gratitude to God. They said 
He had taken the whole bundle of mercies 
for which they had been waiting and wrapped 
them in one great deliverance. They com- 
pared the substitution of King William for 
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King James to the putting King David in 
the place of King Saul, and their deliverance 
from the Stuarts to the deliverance of the 
Jews from Babylon. The ancient psalm 
rose jubilant from grateful lips : " When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion we 
were like them that dream. Then was our 
mouth filled with laughter and our tongue 
with singing. Then said they among the 
nations, The Lord hath done great things 
for them." 

Year after year for many years, as the 
5th of November came round, the anniversary 
of the landing of William at Torbay was 
joyfully celebrated by great gatherings and 
by sermons in which the principles of religious 
liberty were vigorously asserted. Thomas 
Bradbury, the minister of Fetter Lane Chapel, 
especially signalised himself by pungent 
utterances which need still to be repeated. 
In his Sth of November sermons we come 
upon such sayings as these : " Tis plain that 
people lose their Christianity with their 
liberties ; when once an encroaching power 
hath made them slaves there needs little 
more to make them heathens." "When 
once a tyrant hath said your laws are his 
he will soon come to affirm that your lives 
are his also. If you become his vassals you 
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become his cattle." "No law of God ever 
did make men slaves, and no law of man 
ever should." "There's nothing in any one 
doctrine of Christianity that will tie up the 
hands of an injured people. A Christian 
man cannot endure to see that nature ruined 
by a tyrant that hath been honoured by a 
Saviour." " We read of an excellent number 
who were all heretics. A good man was 
never the worse for a bad name." "A heretic 
is one that believes what Christ never taught 
him, and a schismatic is one that establisheth 
what Christ never commanded him." Finally, 
we can all join in the noble tribute he paid 
to the memory of the men who suffered so 
steadfastly in those evil Stuart days when he 
said: "Those brave and gallant spirits who 
ventured to oppose an exalted tyranny were 
many of them cut off. The cause which they 
wanted strength to defend they sealed witii 
their blood, and conquered in martyrdom 
when they could not do it in battle. They 
saw not the promised land, yet they died in 
the belief of that which we have found. 
With their last breath, like Joseph, they said 
to those who came after them, *I die, but 
God will surely visit you I ' " 
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